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Just Among Ourselves 


HERE is one continuous stream of new books coming 
T on the market, on almost every subject under the sun. 
It has become a real problem to the buyer to select 
from these the worth-while books and those that will give 
the information and help desired. Because of the many 
years’ experience in selecting and buying books, your Pub- 
lishing House is in position to render you valuable aid in 
making your selection. Our service is free and costs you 
nothing extra as all books are sold and handled by us at 
publishers’ prices. When you wish to purchase a book, do 
not hesitate to write us as we shall be glad to serve you. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS MUSIC 


At this time we would specially call the attention of all 
our ministers to the new book, “The Minister and His 
Music,” by the well known music author, C. Harold Lowden. 
This is a book that every minister should read and re-read 
and then act upon according to its ideals and ideas. It isa 
compelling, invigorating, and practical treatment of the min- 
ister’s greatest problem, written by one who is known not 
alone for his work as a composer of sacred music but also 
for his success as an organist and choirmaster in large city 
churches. (The church Mr. Lowden now serves has volun- 
teer choirs aggregating more than 225 voices.) The con- 
tents of the book are as follows: 

Foreword. 
Introduction. 
I. The Place of the Minister. 
II. What Do You Wish Your Music to Accomplish? 
III. Selecting Leaders. 
IV. Co-operation. 
V. Appreciation. 
VI. Quartet or Chorus Choir? 
VII. Organizing and Maintaining a Volunteer Choir. 


VIII. The Minister’s Attitude. 
IX. Preventing the Choir Fuss. 


>. Musical Insurance—the Junior Choir. 

XI. Constructing the Worship Service. 

XII. Introducing Novelties Into a Service. 
XIII. It Pays to Advertise. 
XTV. The Value of Special Days. 

XV. Ideal Church School Music. 
XVI. Enthusiasm. 
Dr. Amos R. Wells, editor of The Christian Endeavor 

World, writes of it: “It is one of the best books of the kind 
I have ever seen. Indeed, I can honestly say it is the best 


book on its subject—exceedingly practical and helpful.” 


Price $1.25, postpaid. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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To the Critics 


THE men who criticize the Church as petty 

should bring to it their breadth; the men 
who accuse it of meanness should bring to 
it their generosity; the men who say that 
it is unbusinesslike should bring to it their 
skill; the men who think it timid should 
bring to it their courage; the men who feel 
that it is prejudiced and bigoted should 
bring to it their candor, their truth, and 
their freedom; the men who believed it self- 
centered and complacent should bring to it 
their sacrifice, their humility, their love.— 
Charles L. Slattery. 

ES 


One thing I feel sure of, and that is, if the 
Lord sets us free, we shall want to remain 
his servants forever.—C. H. Spurgeon. 





e . 
Official Information 
MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 

N. M. Heikes, Unity, Maine. 

Hiley Baker, 861 West Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 

Miles B. Fisk, Bar Mills, Maine. 

A. H. Hook, Burlington, Maine. 

W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel. Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton, Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olney, Ill. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The church at Franklin, Ohio, in need of a pastor 
and would like to hear from anyone who might de- 
sire to come. Address: 

H. G. O'NEAL. 

Franklin, Ohio. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I am at liberty to take up work with any church, 
after having served in my present location for seven 
and a half years. Correspondence is solicited. 

GeorGE H. KENT. 

South Berwick, Maine. 


CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that amendments may be 
offered to the By-laws of the Central Iowa Conference 
at its coming session, the last of August or the first 
of September, at Barnes City, Iowa. Ministers and 
delegates are hereby apprised that such changes may 
be tendered for their cons‘deration ard derision, 

F. M. STRANGE, President. 
(Mrs.) MAubE GAUNT, Clerk. 
Legrand, Iowa. 


NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 
R. R. 1; Secretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri: Pastor, Rev. Fred 
Paxton, Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. 


SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 


The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 
Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegzates and ministers should notify the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
so conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road up Gauley River to Vanetta. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 

Quincy, West Virginia. 

















“Oh, Wad Some Power” 


“Oh, wad some power the Giftie gie us 
To see oursils as ithers see us!” 


So cried one of the great poets; but that was before the day 

of newspapers and journalists and such. Now if one 
wants to know how others look at him, all he needs to do 
is to call in the reporters and they soon can tell him. And 
it is a good thing for a fellow to have such a glimpse of him- 
self now and then. It may smart a little, and maybe make 
him mad. And yet it is a good thing. It is also a good 
thing for us to know how the other fellow looks at our job 
and how he thinks he would handle it if he were Us instead 
of the Chap that he is. So The Herald of Gospel Liberty is 
going to print some 


“If I Were You” Articles 


Ir I WERE A LAYMAN, By a Pastor. 

Ir I WERE A PASTOR, By a Layman. 

IF I WERE A DEACON, By a Minister. 

Ir I WERE A CONFERENCE DELEGATE, By a Conference President. 

Ir I WERE -_ EDITOR OF A RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL, By a Steady Sub- 
scriper. 

Ir I WERE A STEADY SUBSCRIBER, By a Long-time Editor. 

Ir I WERE A MODERN CHAP, By an Old-Timer. 

IF I WERE AN OLD-TIMER, By a Modern Chap. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYER, By a Man Who Isn’t. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYEE, By an Employer. 

Ir I WERE A PREACHER, By a Pew-Holder. 

IF I WERE A PEW-HOLDER, By a Preacher. 

Ir I WERE STARTING IN COLLEGE AGAIN, By a College Professor. 


These articles will have plenty of kick! They alone will 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription. But while you 
are getting them, you are getting a lot of other mighty good 
things also. There are a raft of things you can not afford— 
and one of them is, you can not afford to be without The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. It is worth too much to miss. 

“We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ So said the 
manufacturers of a common commercial article. They meant 
that their trade had been builded up through the fact that 
their pleased customers had told others about this article 
and how much they were pleased with it. This free adver- 
tising which comes by one friend telling another is one of 
the greatest factors in secular business. It ought to be an 
even greater factor in religious business. Every pleased 
reader of a religious book ought to recommend it to many 
others and brag it up to all their friends. Every pleased 
subscriber to a religious periodical ought to sound its praises 
frequently and persuasively to their friends and persuade 
them to subscribe for it. A religious organization like The 
Christian Publishing Association ought to be able to depend 
far more upon such free advertising on the part of its 
friends than any secular business organization can do. But 
can it? 

Do you ever persuade your friends to buy the good re- 
ligious books which you have read? 

Do you frequently praise The Herald among your friends 
and urge them to read it and subscribe for it? 

Here is a great opportunity. Tell them of these coming 
articles and what a fine paper The Herald is and what it 
can mean to them as a stimulus and inspiration. 


Price, $2.00 per year. 
The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 














Vacation! 


Yes, of course you are planning it 
now. You expect to fish, go swimming, 
boating, play golf and stroll through the 
woods, over hills and down valleys. 


You will sleep and play, 
But not all the day, 
You will read some good books 
While you stroll and lounge in the shady 
nooks. 
Here’s a list for folks like you 
Selected by a friend who enjoys recreation 
too. 
Order them now, before you go. 
They’re good, we’ve told you so. 


Money, Love and Kate, Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. Price ... 





Men of Iron, Howard Pyle. Price 


The Gaspards of Pine Croft, Ralph Con- 
ner. 

Thinking Through, Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 
Price 


The Greatest of These, Rev. J. D. Jones. 








Finding God in Books, Rev. 
Stidger. Price ... 





Imagination and Religion, S. Parkes Cad- 
man. 


Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch 
Preachers, Simpson and Thompson. 


The Imprisoned Splendor, A Study in 
Human Value, J. H. Chambers 
Macauley. Price 


Modern Use of the Bible, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 


Books of Edgar A. Guest: 
A Heap o’ Livin’. 
Just Folks. 
Poems of Patriotism. 
The Path to Home. 
When Day is Done. 
The Passing Throng. 
Rhymes of Childhood. 
Making the House a Home. 
My Job as a Father. 


Price, $1.25 each. 
Order of 
The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Political Religion of the Nation 


well-wisher to his posterity, swear by the blood of 

the Revolution never to violate in the least par- 
ticular the laws of the country, and never to tolerate their 
violation by others. As the patriots of ’76 did to the sup- 
port of the Declaration of Independence, so to the support 
of the Constitution and laws let every American pledge 
his life, his property, and his sacred honor. Let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his fathers and to tear the charter of his own 
and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and almanacs; let is be preached from 
pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. In short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the nation.—Abraham Lincoln. 


| ET every American, every lover of liberty, every 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. A. E. Kemp was in attendance last 
week at the State Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, being the State 
denominational trustee of the Christian 
Church. 


The annual business meeting of the Craig- 
ville Camp Meeting Association will be held 
at the Tabernacle there on Thursday, July 
15, 1926, at two p. m.; Donald P. Hurlburt, 
secretary. The notice reached us too late 
for the official column in this issue. 


Rev. J. E. Fry, who has been acting as 
field secretary for the Board of Christian 
Education, is resigning this position July 
1 to return to the pastorate. Dr. Harper 
writes us that Brother Fry has done good 
and faithful work. We are confident that 
he will continue to render the same kind of 
service in the pastorate. 

Brother F. R. Beach, widely known 
throughout our denomination as one of our 
leading and aggressive laymen, has just re- 
signed as the secretary of the New Jersey 
Conference and Rev. Arthur T. Langley, of 
Tullytown, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
as his successor. Brother Beach has given 
long and faithful service and we are confi- 
dent will continue to do so through other 
lines of activity. 

Dr. Parley E. Zartmann, Winona Lake, 
Indiana, brother of our late Rev. Pressley 
E. Zartmann, is acting as the pastor of the 
Union Church, Bellevue Island, Lake Orion, 
Michigan, for the summer and director of 
the Bible conference there. Dr. Zartmann 
for ten years was associated with Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman as assistant director of the 
great Bible Conference at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, and is well able for the position to 
which he has been called for the summer. 


Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, is now in its second week of a three 
weeks’ vacation school in which very high- 
class instruction is given to four different 
groups of children. Our Riverdale Church 
is attracting attention in the city by the 
exceptionally high-grade work which it is 
doing along the lines of education, having 
an unusual corps of workers in this depart- 
ment of its church activities and doing a 
type of work that is rarely equaled in Sun- 
day-school lines. 

Miss Martha Denison who has been tak- 
ing a course in religious education in Dr. 
Athearn’s school, in connection with Boston 
University, is serving the church at Hous- 
ton, Miami Ohio Conference, as pastor for 
the summer. This is the first time in which 

, this church has ever had a resident all-time 
pastor. It has been without a pastor during 
this conference year, but under the fine 
leadership of Miss Denison it is hoped that 
the church may be put in a position to carry 
on aggressive work. 

Ministers and others who are starting 
away on vacations should not forget to take 
along some suitable books, for they will 


want stimulation and recreation of mind as 
well as of body. Our Publishing House will 
be glad to send any book wanted, and is 
always pleased to help suggest books worth 
reading. Remember also when you start 
to conference that you be sure to take along 
a sufficient sum of money to buy a few books 
and subscribe for our periodicals at the 
Publishing House book table you will find 
there. 


Through The Christian Sun we are glad 
to learn that the work on the administra- 
tion building at Bethlehem College, Wadley, 
Alabama, is progressing rapidly. The foun- 
dation is already completed and the material 
for the walls is on the ground. Rev. W. H. 
Elder, who has distinguished himself by 
building a larger number of churches than 
any other one man in the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention if not in the entire de- 
nomination, is making heroic effort to se- 
cure funds with which to pay cash for ma- 
terial and labor. The college is deserving 


the enthusiastic support of its friends. 


Willow Brook, near Coshocton, Ohio, 
which up to the close of last year had had 
no regular preaching services for eight or 
ten years has recently been reopened 
through the work of Brother W. H. H. 
Adams, of Coshocton, and other helpers. 
During the first seventeen days of June a 
special evangelistic campaign was con- 
ducted, with five services on each of the two 
Sundays. There were twenty conversions, 
eighteen of them uniting with Willow Bi ovk. 
Rev. J. S. Ehrheart, our pastor at Coshoc- 
ton, was the cvangelist. 


A most delightful was held at 
Versailles, Miami Ohio Conference, on June 
20, in celebration of the twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary of the pastor and his wife, 
Rev. and Mrs. Hugh A. Smith. The editor 
had the privilege of preaching the morning 
sermon and Dr. J. E. Etter gave a fine 
address in the afternoon. A very sumptu- 
ous banquet was served and Dr. and Mrs. 
Smith were presented with a liberal purse 
and with six handsome pieces of silverware. 
The large young people’s choir rendered 
beautiful music in the afternoon and one of 
the happy features of the program was a 
mixed quartet composed of the two oldest 
sons and the two daughters of Dr. and Mrs. 
Smith. 


Dr. Martyn Summerbell has for a number 
of years preached the baccalaureate sermon 
at the Defiance commencement, but ‘!:is vear 
was unable to do so because of duties in 
connection with Starkey which required his 
presence. But we are happy to know that 
he has sufficiently recovered to be in the 
speaking business again and to be able to 
deliver the sermon before the graduating 
class at Starkey June 20. One feature of 
the fine commencement there was the laying 
of the corner stone for the Corwith Gym- 
nasium on Tuesday afternoon. This will be 
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a splendid building and a fine addition to 
the seminary’s equipment. The Metropolitan 
Summer School of Religion, which is to be 
held there June 30 to July 7, has an excep- 
tionally helpful program and we trust will 
call forth a large attendance. 


In his communication this week, Dr. P. S. 
Sailer presents a situation which has worked 
a most serious handicap against the Chris- 
tian Church during its entire history. He 
points out the seeming indifference on the 
part of our people outside of that city as 
to whether or not we take hold of the won- 
derful opportunities presented there in such 
a way as to make strong city churches pos- 
sible. People of other denominations in 
that community would naturally feel that 
the Christian Church does not care very 
much whether we have a strong church in 
Brooklyn or not. And what is true with 
reference to Brooklyn has been all too true 
with our church extension enterprises every- 
where. Never can we hope to be a strong 
and aggressive denomination until a larger 
number of our pastors and laymen see the 
vital necessity of helping such church build- 
ing enterprises. 

Through the death of Brother J. D. 
Baker, our church at Enon, Ohio, Rev. W. 
Rollo Boehringer pastor, loses its oldest 
deacon and one whose family has had a 
most unusual relationship to the church 
there. Both Brother Baker’s father and 
grandfather were deacons of this church, 
the services of the three reaching back a 
period of one hundred and twenty years. 
And up until the death of Mrs. Baker some 
two years ago, the communion bread was 
never prepared by any other than one of 
these Baker families—a period of one hun- 
dred and eighteen years! This is certainly 
a most unusual record and we wonder if it 
has been surpassed in any of our churches. 
Brother Baker himself was a deacon for 
fifty-two years and a member of the church 
for sixty-two, and for many years has been 
a regular attendant at the sessions of the 
Miami Ohio Conference. 


From a number of sources we have heard 
good reports of the interchange of pastors 
that took place in the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence on June 20 under the suggestion of the 
Conference Promotion Committee. The ex- 
change is not yet fully completed, as some 
pastors and churches could not observe that 
day but will later. It is a fine thing to have 
the pastors visit one another’s churches, and 
it is a fine thing to have all of the churches 
of the conference thinking and praying to- 
gether along the same lines of conference 
privileg::s and responsibilities on some cer- 
tain Sunday. We can see great possibilities 
in this plan for any conference that will 
work it in the right spirit, and we believe 
every conference would be wise to institute 
something of this kind at its coming con- 
ference session. Practically every confer- 
ence has permitted its churches to grow up 
altogether too isolated and selfish. They 
need to know more about each other and 
about the conference to which they belong. 
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Which Way 


FTER a hundred and fifty years of honored history 
A such, in most part, as any nation might well envy, 
it is certainly well for the sober thought of this na- 
tion on this coming Fourth of July to be given over to a 
serious contemplation of what course it must now pursue 
if its future is to rival its past in merited distinction and 
honor among the nations of the world. And in this con- 
templation let the mind be emphatically impressed with 
the fact that the United States of America is now facing 
a testing period such as it never experienced before. 
Wealth, luxury, the pride of position, the power to rule 
and to force its will upon others, the temptation to 
haughtiness of spirit and willful stubbornness towards 
other nations—these compose a peril to the moral reserve 
and good common sense of the nation such as it never 
knew in the days when, in its youthful poverty and weak- 
ness, it was struggling for a place of recognition and in- 
fluence among the governments of the earth. 


O this is added a vast retinue of internal evils which 
are comparatively new and steadily increasing, and 
which threaten the very vitals of moral integrity and spir- 
itual stability of this great country. The unthinkably vast 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, composing 
a royal autocracy as real and as far removed from thecom- 
mon people, and infinitely more difficult of management, 
than the autocracy of George III against which the colo- 
nies rebelled; the political debauchery and manipulation 
made probable by such wealth, so distressingly demon- 
strated in the recent primaries in Pennsylvania, and 
which would have been thought impossible in their be- 
loved America by the patriots who founded this govern- 
ment; the steady passing of the land from the hands of 
the farmers into the possession of absentee landlords, 
creating a situation that is basically akin to the yreat 
landed estates of England, to the gravity and peril of 
which the American Government and the American people 
have not yet become aroused; the inevitable mutation 
from the agricultural to the commercial preponderance 
and from individualism in commerce and manufacture to 
corporate effort; the almost inescapable creation by mod- 
ern conditions of classes and distinction which give ag- 
gravated class-consciousness and class-action such as was 
never dreamed of on American soil when the Declaration 
of Independence was written,—all these, together with 
many other modern complications and involvements, in- 
cluding the whole modern trend and urge of things, create 
a situation so potential in its possibilities for good or evil 
such as this nation never knew in all of its history until 
now. It will take wise statesmanship indeed, and un- 
paralleled resources of deep spiritual wisdom and power. 


From Here? 


to direct this nation and the nations of the world through 
times like these. What, then, shall be the principles which 
shall guide this great nation which so deeply we revere 
and love? 
IRST of all we must fix it in our minds that we can 
never go back to conditions as they were. It is an idle 
waste of time to talk of the “good old days’”—which also 
had their problems and their perils—in the spirit of long- 
ing. The world has moved on, and those times are past 
forever. The exigencies of modern life, in its every phase 
and aspiration, make forever impossible any return to 
the industrial and commercial and social conditions under 
which our forefathers lived. Failure to sense this fact 
has been the cause of many of the most grievous blunders 
which our politicians and statesmen have made—and some 
of the most unpardonable shortsightedness of which our 
great industrial corporations and leaders have been 
guilty in their stubborn opposition to the irrepressible 
changes which have been and which will be brought about 
in the labor and industrial world. The most reckless and 
inexcusable attitude which any leader could assume, in 
church or state or human society, is to act as if nothing 
had happened in the past twenty-five or fifty years. Life 
is absolutely different, in its involvements and interde- 
pendencies, from the simple manner of living even a 
generation ago. This fact makes inevitable a recasting of 
cur ideas of what is right and what is wrong, and a 
tremendous expansion of certain well recognized prin- 
ciples which were little more than embryonic in the less 
complex days of the past. Yet it is amazing to see how 
many would-be leaders in the political and religious world 
seem to be utterly oblivious of the fact that these changes 
have come and that by no possible method of compression 
or repression can the parts of life ever be fitted together 
again in the old-fashioned way. To go on thinking and 
preaching and planning as if nothing had taken place in 
the relationship of individuals and of nations to each 
other since the advent of the railroad and the auto and 
the steamship and the telegraph and the flying machine 
and the radio is stupidity supreme—and yet so common is 
it as not to be amazing. An astonishing number of men 
and women are as dazed to the real world in which they 
are living as was Rip Van Winkle before he became 
aware of what had been taking place during his long sleep. 


UST as this nation can never go back to the conditions 
J under which it was founded, so it dare never go back 
on the principles on which it was instituted. One of these 
principles was that the Constitution itself was not in- 
fallible, but that it was subject to change. Provision was 
made at the very beginning for such modification, and 
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already nineteen amendments have been written into that Con- 
stitution and other highly significant changes have been wrought 
through the unwritten interpretation of our Government and the 
adjustment of its various factors to each other. The founders of 
this Union never expected that the nation should remain static. 
They knew that there would be compelling reasons for expansion 
and modification. Hence it is not only a denial of first principles 
but of common sense also, to look upon change, even in basic mat- 
ters of government, as being anything but inevitable. It is only 
sensible to suppose that each generation will evolve its own inter- 
pretations and modifications and work out its own destiny from 
under the new conditions and new ideals which the evolution of 
civilization thrusts upon it. There is nothing to indicate that the 
United States of America or any other nation has reached the ul- 
timate ideal and perfection in human government; and for any 
generation to be contented to rest just where its fathers stood 
would be to confess a weakness which would make deterioration 
sure. The citizens of this great country must be eternally in quest 
for some larger and finer good; and only the evil or the slow of 
heart would deny it such progress. 


SECOND principle is that of human liberty. This is a radi- 

cally different thing from the “personal liberty” about which we 
hear so much at the present time. The founders of this nation 
had little or nothing to say about personal liberty. Indeed they 
had little regard for the liberties and rights of the individual save 
only as those liberties and rights conformed themselves to the 
larger human good. They did not teach that anyone had a right to 
do as he pleased. They believed the very reverse of that, and held 
that no man had a right to infringe upon the welfare of others. 
“Personal” liberty is anarchistic. ‘Human’ liberty is a social 
equation. It requires that the appetites and lusts and greeds of the 
individual shall be hedged in and circumscribed to conform to the 
largest happiness and good of his fellow-beings. The principle 
was eternally right when this Government was founded, and it is 
eternally right now. Moreover any intelligent interpretation of it 
means that, as life becomes more intense and the complexities of 
life more acute and more highly potential of danger, of very neces- 
sity the liberties of the individual must be curtailed accordingly. 
Hence there is not a civilized nation on earth today of which it is 
not increasingly true that new restrictions are being constantly 
placed upon individual conduct for the sake of the health and the 
happiness of others. This principle renders absurd the talk 
against prohibition as being an infringement upon the liberties 
or a violation of the conscience of persons. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the conscience. It is not now and never was an 
attempt to make men moral or sober. It is wholly a social pro- 
‘ vision, which forbids a traffic in drink because that traffic has been 
notoriously and admittedly a peril to human life and to human 
welfare and an open and defiant corrupter of human government. 
Prohibition has nothing to do with the souls and the consciences 
of individuals; but it does tell them that it is too great a risk to 
the rest of us for them to use liquor in these days of high-powered 
machinery and quick-tempered automobiles. In other words, pro- 
hibition is one of the highest expressions of human liberty which 
ever yet has been written in the laws of any land—placing the 
liberty of us all, including that of the drinkers themselves, over 
and above the appetite of the few, many of whom are in servile 
slavery to that appetite and objects of pathetic pity. To discuss 
prohibition from any other standpoint is to misunderstand the first 
principle of prohibition and to confuse it with temperance and total 
abstinence. 


A NOTHER principle which needs careful elucidation and preser- 

vation is that of the relation of the various States to the Union. 
In any discussion of State rights, it is amazing to what an extent 
some folks go in assuming that this nation was founded upon the 
principle that the States were air-tight compartments over the 
affairs of which the Federal Government should have no control 
whatever. No such principle ever prevailed in the founding of this 
nation. In spite of the fact that the States were almost unbeliev- 
ably jealous of their “rights,” yet they did concede the fact that 
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if there was to be any endurable union at all that Union nmtust 
have autonomy over interstate traffic and such conduct within the 
States as might affect each other. That was a principle which was 
embellished and enshrined in human blood in a terrible Civil War 
which came later. No right-thinking man can question it nor doubt 
it now. The only subject open for discussion is as to just what 
particular things have in these modern times become so much mat- 
ters of welfare or peril to the nation at large as to be no longer 
things for State control. Such vast changes have been wrought by 
modern progress as to make former classifications obsolete. The 
right of a State to have complete autonomy over its own coal 
mines, for instance, went unchallenged in 1776 when the country 
was covered with forests and every city could purchase its fuel 
at its own roadsides; but that right of the State may well be 
questioned in these days when the conduct of the miners in Penn- 
sylvania or West Virginia may starve and freeze the people of New 
York City and Boston and plunge the whole nation into the throes 
of revolution. No one questions the right of a State to regulate 
its own affairs. But it is very evident that just what is its own 
affairs, and to what extent it can keep the deeds or the misdeeds 
of its own citizens from crossing over State lines and impinging 
upon the welfare and safety of other States, is the question for de- 
cision—a question that has been made exceedingly intricate and 
difficult through the advent of the railroad and the auto and other 
modes of travel which have eliminated time and space and put 
Dayton in every essential sense of the word closer to the heart 
of New York City than was Buffalo or Poughkeepsie when the 
Constitution was written. And what President Coolidge meant in 
that notable speech which he made touching State Rights was 
not that the States should rise up in a new and aggravated em- 
phasis upon their “rights” to do as they pleased, but rather that the 
States should assume a more reverent and sobering responsibility 
towards their privilege and obligation so to regulate all life and 
conduct within their own bounds that each State would thus make 
worthy contribution to the united welfare of the Union rather than 
to endanger and imperil it, as some of them are doing, through a 
stubborn and willful insistence upon their own desires regardless 
of the rights and welfare of the nation as a whole. It is a principle 
that needs exacting emphasis and pointed application in these days 
—a principle under which each State would vie with the others in 
wholesome rivalry to excel in the highest and finest idealism which 
could be made possible in the life of this great American Republic, 
excel in it as the patriotic contribution of that State to the Union. 

There are others of which we shall write at some other time, 
but these, it seems to us, are principles foundational to our nation 
which need widespread exposition and emphasis just now. 


Open to Suggestions 


NHE various commissions which are preparing their reports 
for the coming convention in October are very anxious to have 
suggestions touching the work which they have in hand. They 

want to know how the brotherhood feels and what pastors and lay- 
men think should be done to improve our organization and expedite 
the work which our church has to do. It would help these commis- 
sions very much indeed if they might have a very frank and gen- 
eral expression of opinion. They are anxious for it. We solicit 
for them your wisest suggestions. Tell them what, as a pastor, or as 
a church worker, you feel needs to be done. 

May we say again that one of the most discouraging features 
of the work here at headquarters is the seeming indifference among 
our pastors and church workers to requests like these. Again and 
again the editor or some of our denominational secretaries have 
earnestly solicited the opinions of the brethren on questions of vital 
consequence to our denominational existence. And rarely has there 
ever been more than one or two replies and usually none at all. 
We doubt if there is another denomination in the world of which 
this would be true—and it is one of the things that take the heart 
out of the men who are trying to do your work for you in the best 
way they know. Suggestions, encouragement, complaints—any- 
thing would be better for them and better for our church than in- 
difference and silence. 
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A Divided Church Is a Weak Church 


Slowly Christian people seem to be coming to their senses. They 
are beginning to realize how pitifully stupid it is for the followers 
of Jesus Christ to tear a church to pieces by their own dissen- 
sions and divisions. If the outsiders would act towards them and 
towards the church as they act toward each other and towards 
the church, they would resent it as a work of the devil. But these 
same Christian people have not always realized that division within 
the church is infinitely worse on their own lives and upon the 
Church of Jesus Christ than anything that outside people can do 
towards them or towards it. When Dr. Charles R. Erdman, the 
moderator of the recent Presbyterian Assembly, declared that “a 
divided church is always spiritually weak and impotent,” he stated 
a historic fact which ought to come with startling challenge to 
every man and woman who in any way is participating in or 
causing division in the church. 

Commenting upon this situation, The Christian Herald de- 
clares: “Many congregations are so worn and torn by dissension 
that they are losing interest in the vital things of the Spirit.” This, 
too, is a statement of a fact which is perfectly obvious to anyone 
who is acquainted with the history of churches. Nothing is more 
evident than that any congregation which is divided in spirit and 
purpose soon loses its interest in the vital things of the Spirit. 
A quarreling church is always a deteriorating church, gradually 
losing out in the various lines of its work. That its spirituality is 
gone, and that its very life is ebbing away, is always too manifest 
in the work which it is doing, or rather which it is failing to do 
with its old-time vigor and success. Indeed a divided church is 
always a spiritually weak and impotent church; and the divisive 
spirit needs only to be kept up long enough to make it a dead 
church. 

This is why there is coming, as we related last week, such a 
decided reaction against controversy and division. People are not 
only growing weary of friction and ashamed of division in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, but they are becoming alarmed over what 
division and contention are doing to the church. In other words, 
Christian people are coming to their senses, and are beginning to 
realize how injurious are division and friction to their own indi- 
vidual lives as well as to the life of the church. Hence the sober- 
thinking and the right-hearted men and women in the Church of 
Jesus Christ are earnestly moving to put an end to divigion and 
bring about peace and harmony. Says Dr. Erdman: “Bitterness, 
dogmatism, and temper are destructive of spiritual power. It 
would be a blessing to the church if no man were allowed to debate 
Christian doctrine unless he possessed a sense of humor, common 
sense, and brotherly love.” And we are wondering if a man does 
not possess a sense of humor and common sense and brotherly love 
—especially brotherly love—what business he has in belonging to 
the Church of Jesus Christ any way. 


A United Effort for Peace 


The lack of hearty agreement among peace advocates on policies 
and attitudes has gotten the peace movement into a jam which has 
seriously threatened its success. Peace lovers have been almost as 
critical of each other’s opinions as they have of the militaristic idea 
itself. Some of them have ridiculed and fought the very things 
which the others have most earnestly advocated. In the hope of 
saving the peace movement from this disastrous situation, the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
called a group of fifty or sixty peace leaders together in Chicago 
on June 10 and 11 for the purpose of formulating, if possible, a 
peace policy which would be acceptable to all who desire to rid the 
world of war. It was one of the most sensible and strategic moves 
that could have been made at this time, and The Herald earnestly 
approves the findings of that group as the principles which may 
well unite the forces of peace and guide them just now in their 
great undertaking. 

Recognizing the peril of division within our own ranks, the con- 
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ference declared that, in spite of the fact that the forces of peace 
are growing, “the peace movement never faced a more critical sit- 
uation. Its urgent need at this hour is for unity of principles and 
co-ordination of programs. Lack of harmony may cause irrepa- 
rable loss in this our greatest social and moral crusade.” After pro- 
longed discussion, and with much individual concession on all sides, 
the following eight principles and objectives were adopted as the 
lines on which the peace movement of the world might for the 
present proceed: 

1. We believe that war should no longer be used for the settle- 
ment of controversies between nations. Without questioning the 
right of self-defense as inherent and inalienable for all individuals 
and nations, we believe that a combined and frontal attack for the 
overthrow of the war system, which is force and violence, by mak- 
ing war a crime under the law of nations, should be the unifying 
purpose and dominating motive of all peace groups. We recognize 
the need of embodying this outlawry of war in a progressive codifi- 
cation of international law. 

2. We believe that the ultimate membership of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice under 
satisfactory conditions will be one of the immediately practicable 
steps in the direction of co-operation for the settling of disputes 
between nations on the basis of law instead of war. To stop at 
this stage, however, would be to fall short of the necessary co- 
operation which can give effect to the sincere efforts of those na- 
tions now striving for the adoption of peaceful methods through 
the League of Nations, the Locarno Pact, arbitration treaties and 
affirmative jurisdiction of the World Court. If we are to make 
effective this important step, we must be prepared through educa- 
tion and organization to enlarge the field of common endeavor. 

3. We rejoice in the rapid extension of arbitration agreements 
and allied forms of peaceful settlement among European countries. 
We call attention to the extent and importance of this movement by 
which more than one nation has agreed to submit every possible 
case of international dispute to its appropriate tribunal, not even 
reserving questions of national honor and vital interest. We would 
urge the Government of the United States to participate in this 
movement to the end that it may resume its place among the 
leaders in this important field of war prevention. 

4. We believe that some form of world organization is neces- 
sary as a pacific substitute for the war system. We recognize the 
League of Nations as the only such organization. We rejoice that 
its great services in the fields of humanitarian endeavor have en- 
listed the co-operation of our own country. We believe that this 
country should study the ways and means by which we can co- 
operate more effectively in the activities of the League of Nations 
for world peace. 

5. We believe that practical steps should be taken to reduce 
armaments. This reduction should be progressive in order to keep 
pace with changing international situations. It should be made by 
successive international agreements through conferences to be 
called at definitely recurring intervals. Since this reduction and 
limitation of armament applies primarily to the established mili- 
tary, air, and naval forces, it still leaves unsolved the further 
question of the potential armaments in chemical or industrial de- 
velopment. In this field, which is a vital element in national se- 
curity, there is no known effective device for disarmament, by re- 
duction or limitation, which does not strike at legitimate peace 
enterprises. The only way to eliminate this potential menace is 
tc eliminate the war system itself. 

6. We believe that in the case of war between states which 
have accepted tests of aggression as applying between themselves, 
the United States should not so interpret its neutral rights of 
private trade in munitions of war as to become the accomplice of 
an aggressor, self-confessed by the violation of its own covenants. 

7. While fully appreciating the expediency of maintaining an 
adequate military and naval defense so long as the war system 
lasts, we are opposed to any tendencies which put undue emphasis 
on militarism in education. In particular we oppose compulsory 
military training in public schools, colleges, and universities, ex- 
cept in institutions established for the specific purpose of military 
education. 

8. We believe that immediate and specific measures for peace 
must be supplemented and safeguarded by a process of education. 
We commend the organizations which have set themselves to this 
task. We are particularly gratified that the churches of America 
have undertaken in the recent Study Conference at Washington 
to formulate courses of study in peace education. We summon our 
schools and colleges, our civic and fraternal societies, our pulpit, 
our press, our theater, and other agencies of public opinion to enlist 
more earnestly in this campaign of education. To this end we 
dedicate ourselves anew. 









The Progression in Our National Hymns 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT, IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Beautiful, our latest treasure of na- 

tional song, retired from her Wellesley 
College professorship after forty years of 
service. This is a fitting time to appraise 
her gift’s intrin- 


| AST year the author of America the 


as just and powerful, as making and pre- 
serving us a nation, shines out. Not very 
broad in those days? Deep it surely was— 
deep as human heroism in loving freedom 
and daring to achieve it through suffering 


in far regions of which “the Pilgrims” never 
dreamed, in teeming cities and sparse 
prairie hamlets where “rocks and ills, 
woods and templed hills” are for the most 
part hardly more than dreamed of. 

In this “sweet 





sic value. ( 





The excellences 
of this song, sub- 
dued as they are 
to utmost simplic- 
ity, are obvious. 
Why, then, at- 
tempt appraisal 
afresh? Because 
to see these only 
in and of them- 
selves is to miss 
this gift’s highest \ 


ing his days.” 








‘THIS interesting article is taken from The Congregationalist. 

that periodical, one of the most outstanding and ably edited of all re- 
ligious periodicals, that it be more generally known that “America the 
Beautiful” first appeared in its columns thirty-one years ago this July 4. It is 
It is interesting to note that the following November, 1895, Samuel F. 
Smith, the author of “America,” passed away in his eighty-seventh year. 
Thus “the new national song, now so widely prized, appeared just when the 
author of the older American classic was receiving public honors and end- 


freedom’s song,” 
the “river” is 
again seen, shin- 
ing out in the last 
stanza as before. 
broadened 
now—its streams 
make glad the 
city of God. “Our 
fathers’ God” is 
“author of liber- 
ty’—“our land” 


It is due 














worth and mean- ; 

ing. For this song really registers a pro- 
gression in our nation’s thought and life— 
an emerging into a larger and finer outlook 
—and does so in a manner nothing short of 
the ancient prophets’ way in voicing divine 
revelation. Indeed, the hall-mark of master 
workmen on all our great national songs 
is the same—registry of the spiritual out- 
look and discernment in their times. 

It is when viewed in sequence and con- 
templated in comparison with the other 
major songs of America, bequeathed to us 
from bygone periods of our nation’s life, 
that the highest charm of “America the 
Beautiful” is seen and adequately prized. 
No words can more surely guide to dis- 
cernment of the progression registered in 
our national songs than these from a song 
of Israel: “There is a river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God.” Such 
a river flows through them all. How its 
streams broaden and deepen in its ongoing! 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


The long struggle for independence—“the 
period of weakness,” as John Fiske called 
it—was at last winning full recognition 
when, in 1814, Francis Scott Key, while 
watching our flag “through the perilous 
fight,” scribbled on the back of a letter, 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Its abound- 
ing wartime phrases visualized actualities 
of life for two consecutive generations of 
Americans. That song out of a long- 
vanished past has become evermore electric 
in American life. We spring to our feet 
at the first sound of its music! 


But even in that chief song handed down 
from embattled early years, what do we 
find? At the end of its throbbing valiance, 
“the heaven-rescued band” is enjoined to 
“praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation;” and, sure of conquer- 
ing “when our cause it is just,” their motto 
shall be, “In God is our trust.” 

Thus, in our earliest national song perma- 
nently cherished, the “river” of trust in God 


can measure. “Our fathers trusted in Thee; 
they trusted and Thou didst deliver them.” 


“My COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE” 

When, in 1832, Samuel F. Smith, a stu- 
dent in the seminary on Andover Hill, wrote 
the second of the national songs now im- 
mortal, it was in a notably different strain. 
He sang of a “sweet land of liberty”—sang 
of love and rapture for its historic and its 
natural charms. He sang in terms of New 
England, to be sure; but he sounded such 
a paean in praise of the secured blessings 
of liberty that our people everywhere caught 
it up and have proudly sung it to this day— 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 
O BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies, 


For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


© beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern impassioned stress 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 

America! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
merical! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


) is “bright with 

freedom’s holy 
light”—that it may continue so, “Protect us 
by thy might, great God, our King.” The 
deliverer is now the benefactor. “Happy is 
the people whose God is the Lord!” 

But, broadened as the river now was in 
the abounding blessings of a land of secured 
liberty, a dire wrong was submerged in its 
bright expanse. There was not liberty for 
all! Millions were slaves. Because of that, 
the nation itself at length neared wreck. 
Was God to “make and preserve us a na- 
tion” and be the “author of liberty,” only to 
watch his handiwork drive headlong to ruin 
because of a huge wrong imbedded in its 
life? The submerged wrong must be cleared 
away by deepening the river—only by deep- 
ening the river! 


“THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


Another national song, registering this 
august progression with amazing exactitude, 
was sounded in 1861—sounded now in a 
woman’s soul, being in effect an annuncia- 
tion of “a new birth of freedom.” When 
Julia Ward Howe, after seeing hosts of men 
in the light of camp fires near the nation’s 
capital, arose from her bed that night to 
scrawl on chance paper the rl:ythmic words 
so strangely sounded amid the darkness in 
he: brooding spirit—then, as truly as ever 
of old, “The Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and the Most High uttered his voice.” 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” is the 
deepest-going of our national songs. No 
last-stanza turning now, as in the two 
earlier songs, from the braved terrors of 
war or delight in the blessings of peace to 
God as deliverer or benefactor. From first 
line to last, “The Lord on high is mighty.” 
In every line the master word is “He,” 
“Him,” “His.” Throughout, in ceaseless re- 
verberation, he is an ongoing God—“His 
truth, his day, our God is marching on.” 
Deeps never approached in the two older 
masterpieces are fathomed now—by vivid 
flashes, unsparingly varied and repeated, of 
God as dauntless in requiring righteousness 
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that does away with wrong—by an ethical 
personal ennoblement that cries back to his 
sounded trumpet, “Oh, be swift my soul to 
answer him, be jubilant my feet!”—at last, 
after all “the fateful lightning”’ flashes, by 
the most tender outshining of love ever 
known! For, to leave nothing lacking, in 
this hymn glorying in God’s resistless 
marching on against evil he will not abide, 
this old-time Unitarian woman sounds, for 
the first time in our national songs, the 
name of Christ—sings of the dying Christ, 
fathoming thereby the utmost deeps in the 
river of God’s ongoing. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 


the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 


As re ‘died to make men holy, let us die to make men 

White God is marching on. 

When were the terrors of the Lord ever 
ended with more masterful lyric sweetness? 
Everywhere the loyal found this song regis- 
tering their hearts’ beating; they sang it, 
slavery was done away, and the nation 
saved. 

After those days were over, a generation 
of vast vitality rounded out its life. It 
made marvelous material advances, develop- 
ing the national domain, commerce, in- 
dustries, immigration, means of travel, 
transportation, communication—developing 
centralized federal government to match it 
all. But still more wonderful were its ad- 
vances in social consciousness and the ac- 
companying moral urge. The “social gos- 
pel” gripped politics and legislation, educa- 
tion and business, literature and religion, as 
those thirty years went by. The glory of 
war faded in the glory of common life—of 
righting its wrongs and doing service in “‘so- 
cial betterment.” The Golden Rule was the 
standard raised against “the rule of gold.” 
Brotherhood was acclaimed as practical. 


“AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL” 


As a planet swings into place on time, so 
came now another national song. It glim- 
mered into first view in 1895. Few recog- 
nized it as planetary then; but when certain 
scintillations were cleared away—lo, its 
glow was discerned to be the same as the 
glow in our nation’s new life! Katharine 
Lee Bates, standing on Pike’s Peak, had 
seen “the glory of the coming of the Lord” 
in the new day! Her “America the Beauti- 
ful” registered the nation’s new progression 
in outlook of mind and spirit with stellar ex- 
actitude and charm! 


No New England localism now, in depict- 
ing America’s natural delights or historic 
hallowing; but sweeping strokes envisaging 
the whole of our widespread land, deft lines 
epitomizing periods of far-ranging history. 
Not “the Pilgrims” now, but “pilgrim feet” 
beating a thoroughfare for freedom across 
the wilderness; not “fathers” of Colonial 
ancestry, but “heroes proved in liberating 
strife’—in all our wars; not rural charms 
alone, but “alabaster cities”’—supreme min- 
istrants now to our people’s thought and life. 

And the spiritual progression here regis- 


tered? As each stanza opens with a phase 
of all-American portrayal, each closes with 
a phase of the social betterment urge of this 
new time—always distinctly religious, al- 
ways beginning with the name of God. For 
“there is a river” still holds true. First— 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
and this, the all-mastering motif, is rever- 
berated at the close. Next, unflinchingly, 


God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


Next, patiently now, it is— 


May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine. 
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At last, comes the prophetic tenderness 
with courage! 

O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 

For human tears can dim even alabaster! 
And they do now—they do, indeed! Is there 
any hope for the dimming of our finest and 
best by human tears—any reliance for so- 
cial betterment that will wipe away human 
tears? Yes—“There is a river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God—” 

America, America, 
God shed his grace on thee 


And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea! 


Christ, and Our Hope of a New Earth 


BY REV. WILLOE J. HALL 


Behold, I make all things new.—Rev. 21:5. 


E live in a very wicked world. 
W Even when you have said all the 

kind things about it you can think 
of, you are compelled to admit that the 
world is very wicked; that sin is every- 
where; that though we try to persuade our- 
selves that the world is growing better, we 
find it quite difficult at times to bring the 
right conclusion from the existing premises. 
We know that there is an enemy, strong 
and powerful, fighting against the good and 
the right of earth. To every soul there 
comes an intelligent suggestion of evil, en- 
ticement towards evil, provision for evil, 
from without. 

Quite apart from the temptations which 
come to us from the ordinary environment 
of everyday living, or from the tendencies 
toward evil with which we were born, there 
is this subtlest, profoundest danger. In 
other words, we have to contend not only 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


THEY tell me, Liberty, that in thy name, 
I may not plead for all the human race; 
That some are born to bondage and disgrace, 
Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 
And some to power supreme, and glorious 
fame: 
With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine 
base, 
And, as an equal brotherhood, embrace 
All people, and for all fair freedom claim! 
Know this, O man! whate’er thy earthly 
fate— 
God never made a tyrant nor a slave! 
Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious image—for to all he gave 
Eternal rights, which none may violate; 
And, by a mighty hand, the oppressed he 
yet shall save 
—William Lloyd Garrison. 
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with the world and the flesh, but also with 
the devil. 

Now, there are great mysteries concern- 
ing the existence of these spiritual adver- 
saries which I have not the time, neither 
do I care to discuss. Let it only be said, 
here and now, that one of the great sources 
of hope, to my own heart in life and work 


and outlook, for the new earth is to be found 
in the supreme conviction that I hold of 
the existence of actual spiritual enemies. 
Did I not believe in the existence of Satan 
and his emissaries, then I must believe that 
all the dark and dreadful deeds that smirch 
the pages of human history have their origin 
in human nature. This I do not believe. 


Outside our planet there is evil, sin, wrong: 
these are not the natural products of that 
great creation of God, of which we form 
not only a part, but the crown and glory. 
Evil is not indigenous to the soil of the 


earth, it is an importation, and its existence 
in other realms is a mystery, absolutely be- 
yond the possibility of our explaining or 
understanding. 


We have to face the fact of its existence, 
side by side with that other sublimer fact, 
that our aspirations as Christians are God- 
wards. Yet in spite of these high and holy 
aspirations, sin is present with us. There 
is the possibility that those who claim to 
live without the influence or temptation to 
sin, are not wholly aware of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. However, be this as it 
may, I am not so much afraid of sin as I 
am that I shall be fascinated by it, and 
learn to love it. As long as we hate it, and 
shun it, and run away from it when it is 
detected, then we are safe. When you feel 
you are safest from the attack of Satan, 
you are most in danger of becoming a vic- 
tim to his wiles. Show me the man who has 
had some spiritual experience—call it con- 
version, or second blessing, or anything you 
please—and who, coming out of that ev- 
perience, says, “Now am I safe; I have 
passed the region of temptation, I have 
gained the mastery,” and I show you the 
man in supremest danger. It is the man 
who clings tenaciously, out of the agonized 
sense of his own weakness, who is strong, 
and not the man who stands erect and says 
temptation can have no power on him. The 
pure soul of Jesus was met with temptation 
when the divine voice had been heard and 
the divine approval declared. 

We are quite certain if we are to have a 
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new earth, “wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness,” it is not to come from certain sources. 
It is not to come from culture, unless it is 
Christian culture. It is not to come from 
education, unless it is Christian education. 
It is not to come from reorganized society, 
unless that society be founded in the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. We can educate 
and cultivate and renovate and reanimate 
and go on at a mile-a-minute gait, but if we 
do it from any other motive than Christian, 
we shall find Satan’s caravan farther enough 
ahead of us to keep the dust in our faces 
and blind our eyes. We will find his dust in 
every road but the road that leads to the 
path but the one where the blood-stained 
footprints are clearly outlined in the sand. 


Now it is very certain that if we are to 
have a new earth, an earth where sin shall 
be overthrown, a place where it will be 
easier for men to do right than wrong, we 
must follow the Christ. As Christian men 
and women we must co-operate with Christ 
in bringing this about. I say it thought- 
fully, Christ can never do this without the 
aid of his followers any more than his fol- 
lowers can do it without the aid of him. 
His desire is that we should remain here in 
this world to accomplish the work that he 
began. “I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the evil 
one,” was his thought of us. Here again 
we see that Jesus recognized that the same 
force that opposed him would oppose us. We 
read in the first verse of the fourth chapter 
of Matthew, “Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil.” That is rather a startling state- 
ment when we first think of it, but if he was 
to be our Leader in bringing the world back 
to God, it was very essential that he should 
pass over the path we must take and give 
us an example as how we might pass in 
safety. And it is as we look to him that 
we are to learn iicw we are to combat these 
forces arrayed against us, so as to gain 
complete victory over them. We all know 
full well that our failures have been be- 
cause we have not followed the Perfect 
Pattern. In the hour of fiercest combat we 
trusted in our own strength and we went 
down before the enemy of our souls, and 
lost the battle; and it will ever be likewise 
as long as we look wholly to self. 


In that wonderful prophecy of Micah, the 
prophet forsees the time coming when the 
Church of God, genuine and sincere religious 
worship, shall be the most influential thing 
in the world. The Church shall be established 
on the summit of the highest mountain, ex- 
alted above all the hills of ambition and 
pride, and people shall flow into it. They 
shall flow up hill, drawn by the irresistible 
magnetism of heaven. In those days the law 
shall be dictated by good men and shall be 
in accord with the will of God. The 
prejudices, the enmities which rule today, 
and break out in war shall cease in that 
time. “They shall beat their swords into 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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Mexico Today 


BY PROFESSOR ANDRES OSUNA 
A Former Governor of the Mexican State of Tamaulipas 


HE Mexican people are anxious to be 

properly understood by the American 

people. Sometimes the press reports 
convey only one side of a problem and in 
order to form a complete opinion of the 
whole question people ought to see all sides 
of it. In the last few years a great many 
Mexican problems have been brought to the 
attention of the American people with par- 
tial information which has perplexed the 
public at large. As an example of this take 
the report that appeared in the press here a 
tew weeks ago that several passengers had 
been murdered during the h: lc-up of a train 
near Guadalajara. As a matter of fact, not 
a passenger was harmed. The express car 
and a few individuals were robbed, but not 
a passenger was injured in any way what- 
ever. But that report caused many people 
in the United States to cancel their ar- 
rangements for trips to Mexico and gave the 
impression generally here that there is much 
disorder in our country. 

The fact is that Mexico is now enjoying 
peace and witnessing great advances, with 
the building of roads, the dévelopment of 
great irrigation projects, the establishment 
of a new Federal Reserve Bank and the 
opening of many new schools. In Mexico 
City alone there have been about six thou- 
sand new houses in process of construction 
each year for the last four years. 

Present issues in Mexico are not very diffi- 
cult to understand providing complete and 
( ) 
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doomed—as a church. 

He that would save his life 
use it. 

Christianity is the lowest-cost relig- 
ion on earth, in terms of money; even 
when the Christian tithes his income. 
There isn't a decent heathen anywhere 
who does not pay more for his religion 
than we do. 

When | am asked whether or no | 
preach the second coming of Christ, | 
answer that ninety-five percent of the 
people | meet don’t know yet that he 


came the first time.—Sam Higginbot- 
tom. 
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unbiased information could be secured. We 
in Mexico are trying to put into effect just 
what your own Declaration of Independence 
speaks of as giving to each person, “Life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness,” and as 
you have also recognized in this great docu- 
ment that when a government is not for the 
benefit of all the people, it should be 
changed. That is what we have done. We 
have adopted a new Constitution to make 
our government more helpful to the great 
majority of Mexican people. Of course, just 
as in your own great country, you have not 
been able to carry all this into effect, so we 
have not. But we are making strenuous 
efforts to do so. We are sure that if all 


necessary information were available, the 
American people would be more than glad to 
give Mexico credit for what she is trying 
to do and allow us time to solve our own 
problems. 

We have some very peculiar problems in 
Mexico. Most of them have come up out of 
our own peculiar conditions and they have 
a historical background that must be under- 
stood in order to appreciate present condi- 
tions. It is a mistake to judge all Mexican 
problems by American standards. Because 
of race conditions and a special historical 
background there are peculiar circumstances 
connected with most of our problems. It is 
important that the Americas people be pa- 
tient enough to look into the whole question 
before passing judgment on any isolated 
piece of news that may appear in the press. 

Our agrarian problem, our economic prob- 
lems, the law relating to foreign investors, 
the religious question, and many other such 
problems must be investigated in connection 
with local conditions so as to understand 
them properly. The American people must 
be on the watch when they read news about 
Mexico. They must try to get behind the 
bare press reports to the sociological back- 
ground. 

Take the much discussed question of the 
foreign ownership of property. The Consti- 
tution of 1917 included certain principles 
which had been for many years a part of 
our law. The restriction of foreign owner- 
ship along the borders and along the sea- 
coasts is not new by any means. The first 
law of this type was enacted by the Spanish 
government away back in 1623, and it con- 
tains the same fundamental principles as 
the present law. Since then, during the 
Colonial government, many other laws were 
made with similar restrictions. After we 
gained our independence the same problem 
was brought back to the mind of the Mex- 
ican legislators and similar laws were then 
enacted. Article 27 of the new Constitution 
and the Statute Law published not many 
months ago by the Mexican government, are 
only restatements of these old laws. 


Most civilized nations of the world have 
similar laws to restrict foreign ownership on 
the frontiers and on the seacoasts. The 
reasons for such laws are similar for any 
nation. Prominent citizens of various coun- 
tries, living in Mexico and holding property 
there, agree that Mexico is right in passing 
such laws. We know of a very important 
group of English capitalists who were fully 
informed of those laws recently and de- 
clared that their plans’ for new business in 
Mexico would not be at all affected by these 
restrictions. 

There is a great deal of propaganda in 
America to make the American people be- 
lieve that we have a Bolshevist government 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


For he looked for the city which hath 
foundations.—Heb. 11:10. 


CI 


What a contrast between “looking for a 
city” in the distant day of Abraham and 
“looking for a city” today! It is not that 
we wish to strain the terms of this scripture 
that we offer this suggestion of difference. 
It is because the difference is significant to 
our problem of faith; particularly so if we 
seek to relate our moral eagerness to our 
problem of existence as the noted Abraham 
did in his day. 

It was an earthly situation for which that 
pioneering soul was looking. Too many 
have read this passage with the thought 
that there is reference to a distant im- 
mortality in this term “city.” That concept 
comes a little later. Here we deal with a 
place for a human abode. 

Abraham had known other cities. We 

would not call them such; but apparently 
they were then thus known. People lived in 
communities for safety; and some of these 
may have come to be large centers for those 
times. 
, Such must have been the situation of Ur; 
| a city-state no doubt. While we may not 
know as certainly as we may wish whether 
it was this city that was the home of Abra- 
ham, or another city that another of he 
narratives gives. But Ur will well repre- 
sent any average community of importance 
of those early times. 

From the stories of Abraham we may 
conclude that this fine character was not at 
all pleased with the life of his community. 
Some way Ur was far from being a place in 
which the spiritua! longings of that faith- 
ful man could be satisfied. Without ques- 
tion it had its phases of vice. Every city has 
had these unwonted characteristics develop 
within it. It is possible that a number of 
conditions grew, like some form of crime, or 
wasteful pleasures, or types of commercial- 
isms, to the extent that the spiritualities of 
people were threatened and destroyed. 

At any rate we have it that faithful Abra- 
ham sought for a city that was founded on 
principles that were godlike. And so great 
was his desire that he was willing to search 
far for it. If he found it not, then he would 
establish it—establish a godlike city, a holy 
city, where home and children were safe 
and where reverences would not be thwarted. 


Oo 


Calm soul of all things! Be it mine 
To feel amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine 
Man did not make and cannot mar! 
—Arnold. 


As life advances through history the city 
becomes even more important in human 
affairs. Some come into being because of 
seaport situations. Others become dis- 
tributing centers far inland. Still others 


become places of culture. In the days of 
Jesus, Jerusalem had become an outstand- 
ing point of interest. It was a capital city; 
at the same time great religious interests 
were located here. 


South and west was an Alexandria in 
Egypt, already noted for the scholarship 
that there had translated the religious lore 
of the Hebrews from their native language 
to the Greek. North and west were places 
like Tyre and Sidon. More inland was 
Capernaum. Some of these are touched in 
the ministry of Jesus. 


And when Paul comes to his most active 
career we are reminded of places like Da- 
mascus, Tarsus, Athens, Ephesus, and ulti- 
mately Rome. 

Hence one quickly senses the increased 
influences that these places must have re- 
leased on their inhabitants. With the suc- 
cesses and failures of Nineveh, Babylon, the 
Decapolis, and with the historical emer- 
gencies through which even Jerusalem had 
passed, it would seem that there would have 
been then enough of human experience to 
have planted godlike foundations for a more 
perfect city than any of these represented. 

But not so. 
had great shrines to which men and women 
made sacrificial pilgrimages, there were 
places like Athens and Corinth and Smyrna 
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Within the iron cities 

One walked unknown for years, 
In his heart the pity of pities 
That grew for human tears. 


When love and grief were ended 
The flower of pity grew: 
By unseen hands ’twas tended 
And fed with holy dew. 


hough in his heart were barred in 
The blooms of beauty blown, 

Yet he who grew the garden 

Could eall no flower his own. 


For by the hands that watered, 

The blooms that opened fair 

Through frost and pain were scattered 
To sweeten the dead air. 


—George William Russel. 
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where unregulated commercial enterprises 
and unsettled transient contacts had created 
some low levels of conduct. 


The problems, then, that were faced by 
early Christianity were almost wholly city 
problems. Jerusalem, still at the head, but 
with churches in Caesarea and Antioch, then 
centers in inner Asia Minor and in centers 
of Macedonia the gospel was planted,—prob- 
ably because there were heavy problems 
there and because there were opportunities 
there, early churches were planted. 

But think into our times! 

Cities are everywhere within easy reach 
as a rule. Most of‘them are growing. In 
some of them the evils of the transient, the 
designs of the wrong minded, and the 
emaciations of disease-breeding quarters— 
not to say anything about the dissipations 


While some, like Ephesus, - 
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of the pleasure mad—are still hard at work 
on the souls of children, youth, and the aged. 

For there are so many who look for a city, 
without regard to the foundations of the 
life it offers. The abandon, the stimulations, 
the thrill of the crowd, and the dangers 
combine into certain lures that pull many 
down into varied immoralities. 


It is admitted, of course, that in these 
centers are to be found some great souls. As 
a rule, men of genius must be in the city, 
for there they reach their larger constitu- 
encies. Educational and other cultural in- 
stitutions are established by farseeing people 
in these places; and these influences are kept 
going by persons as spiritually illumined as 
one can hope to find. Nor would it be fair 
to any important city today not to speak of 
the great enterprises of welfare to be found 
operating in it in a variety of ways. 

Yet one wonders if that reverent soul, 
whom the writer of Hebrews eulogizes for 
his faith in God, were to look into the life of 
the most of our cities would he probably set 
out again on some spiritual migration. He 
would find, if he could, a place where life 
would be less imperiled and where human 
brotherhood could be more easily attained. 


oO 


A trumpet sounds, green surges splash 
And daffodils dance in the sun; 
Through tears fair pictures flit and splash 
Upon the city’s background dim. 


Women are true and men are good, 
Concord sleeps at the heart of strife, 
How sweet is human brotherhood, 

And all the daily common life! 


—Israel Sangwill. 
oO 


What are men looking for when they turn 
to the city today? 

Some for wealth! And some find it; but 
a far greater number still struggle with 
the hard problems of existence. 

Some for ease! A few may find it; but 
to most lives there begins a heavy wearing 
of the din and the jar and of hurrying and 
thoughtless humanity. 

Some for pleasure! Clear minded people 
may find it; but there are multitudes who 
enter the alleys of dissipation to find, too 
soon, the gall of bitterness. 

Why do not more people in these days of 
enlightenment and moral understanding 
look toward the city for its finer things; 
even to give it the proper foundations, as 
though its builder and maker were God! 


pan 


“So may the city that I love be great 
Till every stone shall be articulate.” 


Maker of men, make thou our cities. Let 
the foundations thou hast set for all life, be 
the foundations for all our communal living. 
Let vice be undone; let not even its toxins 
continue in the blood of thy children. Lead 
us even unto the achievements of hallowed 
cities, in thy name. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Dr. L. E. Smith Appeals for a Tithing 
Church 
[N his great address as president of the 
Southern Christian Convention at Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, Dr. Smith made a 
most eloquent appeal for a tithing church. 
He told of the great and growing work of 
our church and of the great needs of all her 
interests financially; that the church has 
no funds save the resources of the in- 
dividuals constituting it. He sees but one 
solution, and that is that the whole church 
commit itself to the Biblical plan of giving. 
Let every one upon the first day of the week 
lay aside for the Lord’s work as the Lord 
has prospered him. With the appeal of con- 
viction and eloquence he urged every mem- 
ber of the church to tithe, give one-tenth 
of his income to the church, saying that the 
financial problem would be solved. He urged 
every delegate to commit himself to the plan 
and to go back home really to preach it 
and practice it, and to have the church be- 
come known as a tithing church. He 
strengthened his appeal by going back to 
his own official board of Christian Temple, 
Norfolk, Virginia, and presenting it as a 
plan for his own church. After discussion, 
the official board voted to do what it could 
to make Christian Temple a Tithing Church 
for one year beginning October first. 
It will bring a great blessing to any 
church and individual who will practice 
faithfully this Bible plan of giving. 


Field Work 

ECENTLY your Secretary has conducted 

stewardship institutes, and helped in 
every-member campaigns at Fidelity, Wood- 
ington, Trotwood, Riverdale, and Houston 
churches in the Miami Ohio Conference; at 
the Eastern Indiana Quarterly at Mont- 
pelier; at Muncie, and Albany, Indiana. 


New Church Opened 

THE South Norfolk congregation, Rev. O. 

D. Poythress pastor, has completed its 
new church, and Opening Day was June 6. 
A special financial campaign was conducted, 
June 1-6, by your Secretary. On opening 
day $50,061 was secured in cash and sub- 
scriptions. It was a great occasion. 


Great Conference Themes 


HERE are a number of important themes 

that it would be well for all the confer- 
ences to consider. If the president in his 
annual message would discuss them and 
then have the conference discuss them and 
act upon them, much good might result. 
Among them we suggest a few practical 
ones. They. are not theological or contro- 
versial, but for the progress of the Kingdom 
through our church. 


1. The planting of at least one new 
church this year in the conference. If we 


would be Christian and grow, we must es- 
tablish new churches. 

2. Challenge some church to give as 
much this year for benevolences as for cur- 
rent expenses—as much for others as for 
self. We are looking earnestly for the 
church that will be the first among us to be 
a 50-50 church. Many are doing that in 
other denominations. 

3. Some whole conference co-operative 
effort such as is urged by the General 
Board—a simultaneous every-member can- 
vass. A number of our conferences are 
working to it. Why not yours? 

4. Every church in the conference carry- 
ing out the request of the General Conven- 
tion in increasing its benevolences fifteen 
percent annually. 


e 


5. That every conference organize itself 
constitutionally and departmentally so as to 
include the points of the Christian Church 
program: (a) Devotion, (b) Evangelism 
and Life Service, (c) Christian Education, 
(d) Missions, (e) Stewardship and Fi- 
nance, (f) Publications. Many conferences 
are so organized. If yours is not, why not 
complete it? 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


HREE hundred and sixteen churches have 

made their offering to The General Con- 
“vention Fund, and four hundred and thirty- 
eight have not. With which crowd are you 
enrolled? 


Brother F. R. Beach, who for many years 
was secretary of the New Jersey Christian 
Conference, has retired from the office. Sec- 
retary Beach was a worthy, painstaking, 
faithful, and efficient servant of the confer- 
ence; a very fine man with whom to labor; 
accuracy, promptness, and fair dealing be- 
ing outstanding characteristics of his serv- 
ice. In notifying me of his retirement, he 
speaks very kindly of our days of official 
fellowship, and of his appreciation of it. He 
introdures his successor, Rev. Arthur T. 
Langley, of Tullytown, Pennsylvania, with 
the assurance that the work will be carried 
forward with added efficiency. 


Is the Bible to be tested by popular opin- 
ion, or popular opinion by the Bible? Much 
of what one reads today in religious jour- 
nals, and secular papers, indicates that pop- 
ular opinion is the standard of truth by 
which the Bible should be tested. The press, 
the movies, and the venders of soft drinks, 
give the people what they want, whether it 
is what they should have or not, and some 
would have us think that the Bible should be 
interpreted so as to mean what popular 
opinion demands in any period of time. 


It was said of Jesus that he saved others, 
but that himself he could not save. There 
is a sense in which we save our lives by 
losing them, and yet in a very real sense we 
cannot save others until we have saved our- 
selves. The Christian Church faces the 
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problem of saving itself. One cannot make 
a survey of the life of our church and the 
conditions we are facing, and be indifferent 
to the task of saving ourselves, that we 
might save others. Some of our churches 
are prosperous, and are on a plane of vis- 
ion, experience, and service, almost im- 
measurably higher than others, while a large 
number of once prosperous churches have 
ceased to function altogether. I am won- 
dering if it would not be well for the ap- 
proaching General Convention to give some 
considerable time to the Christian Church 
itself. 


HE General Convention of the Christian 

Church, meeting in Urbana, Illinois, will, 
of necessity, be an expensive session. There 
are eighteen Commissions, each of which 
may have some necessary outlay. Their re- 
ports are to be printed, as are also the de- 
partmental reports; and printing costs mon- 
ey. There will be hotel bills for our invited 
speakers; railroad fares; and cost of meals; 
to say nothing of the expense and trouble 
incurred by the First Christian Church of 
Urbana, and the incidental expenses of the 
session itself. 

I am calling attention to this fact, that 
conferences may face the seriousness of the 
matter when choosing their members. The 
Convention will cost too much, and it is far 
too important to the Christian Church, to be 
made an outing for a few days, or even to 
attend a part of the session. Conferences 
should elect only those who can go to the 
Convention, and not merely to Urbana, and 
who will be there at the opening, and remain 
until the work is done. The most vital in- 
terest ever yet faced by the Christian 
Church will be up for consideration and ad- 
justment. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 
Rev. 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Other Centers of Activity 

yet the other day Mr. J. F. Gallaher, a 

druggist of this city, leased the large 
store room on the first floor of our fine Pub- 
lishing House Building. Mr. Gallaher had 
seven other drug stores in the city, but he - 
was not satisfied with present attainments. 
He was, and is, on the outlook for other 
strategic locations that he might establish 
other centers of activity and thus enlarge 
his drug business. 

We believe the other day, when the pas- 
tors of the Miami Ohio Conference ex- 
changed pulpits to emphasize the establish- 
ment of another new center of activity in 
Dayton View, Dayton, Ohio, it was the be- 
ginning of a program of church extension, 
such as we have never seen in our history. 
Why not? Why not, in the spirit of Mr. 
Gallaher, set ourselves to the task of win- 
ning thousands to Christ and establishing 
dozens of new churches in strategic centers 
for enlarged Kingdom activities? To do 
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these things is not an impossibility. It is 
along the line of divine progress—surely in 
keeping with the will of God. We have a 
great silent partner in the project to begin 
with, for “The resources of God are prom- 
ised to those who undertake the program of 
God.” 

There are things we can do to help in this 
enterprise: 

First. We can assume a favorable state 
of mind toward it. We can dream of it and 
imagine what would happen if we had 
100,000 churches doing business in strong 
strategic centers at home and overseas. 

Second. We can pray for it, and if no 
greater blessing comes from it, we will have 
had at least a little time in fellowship with 
our Heavenly Father in prayer. But the 
Christian Church on her knees for an in- 
crease of churches would not end in just a 
little personal fellowship with God. 

Third. By voice and pen we could help 
promote such an enterprise. A message 
from every pulpit and our church literature 
proportionately emphasizing this work 
would help bring about the required results. 

Fourth. We could invest some money to- 
day to help secure a lot in home center, be 
it only a dime or quarter, a dollar or thou- 
sands of dollars. In some visible way we 
could express the desires of heart in the 
matter. 

Why not arrange for a Bureau of Church 
Architecture at the next Convention to aid 
our people in building, and why not set our- 
selves to the task of a great church exten-, 
sion program? 

Oh, for more centers of activity! It 
would mean more folks being won to Christ, 
more folks developing into Christlikeness, 
more service to humankind, more money for 
missions, more money and students for our 
colleges, more readers and subscribers to our 
literature, and a bigger program in every 
way for the promotion of the Kingdom of 
God in the world. 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary s; 


ULY 1 begins the Christian Education 
period of our church year. July, August, 
September, and October are the Christian 
Education months. Activities will include 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Summer 
Schools in all sections of the church, College 
Day in many churches, the opening of our 
colleges in the fall, planning for Rally Day, 
and the educational work of the year to fol- 
low, issuance of the fine Primary and Junior 
lessons for Christian Church boys and girls 
in October, special gifts to carry forward 
the work of Christian Education, and em- 
phasis in every way possible on the impor- 
tance of this phase of our church in service 
today and looking forward to an earnest. 
trained Christian leadership and church to- 
morrow. 


Defiance Young People’s School and Lake- 


mont School are in session now. Defiance 
Pastors, Craigville, and Kirton Hall will be 
opening within the next few days. It is dif- 
ficult to overestimate the value of this phase 
of our leadership training work, and the in- 
fluence on ministers, lay workers, and young 
people of these Summer Schools. They 
should be well attended in every section 
this summer. The last of July the Elon 
School will open (July 26) followed by the 
Bethlehem School in August. 

Constant stress in these Christian Educa- 
tion months should be made in every church 
on our colleges’ that we may work together 
toward the goal, “Every Christian Church 
Represented in One of Our Christian Col- 
leges.” 


Miami Ohio Young People’s Congress 


THE third annual meeting of the Miami 

Ohio Young People’s Congress was held 
in the Eaton, Ohio, Christian Church, Fri- 
day, June 18. A fine group of young peo- 
ple from all sections of the conference was 
present. John D. Rauch, president, presid- 
ed, and district officers reported the progress 
of their district organizations. Speakers 
for the day included Lelan McReynolds, of 
Defiance College; Miss Dorothy Runyon, of 
Eaton; Rev. Clarke Denison, of Ansonia; 
Frank Wright, of Defiance; Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge and Mr. Hermon Eldredge, of 
Dayton. In addition many young people 
contributed to the program throughout the 
day. During the morning session special 
messages were read from the missionaries, 
to whose support these young people con- 
tribute—Miss Angie Crew and Miss Eliza- 
beth Howsare. The evening session was 
held in a park near Eaton, and at this time 
Rev. A. E. Kemp, D. D., president of the 
Miami Ohio Conference, had charge of the 
installation of officers. The officers for the 
coming year are John D. Rauch, of Dayton, 
President; Charles Widener, of Ludlow 
Falls, Vice-president; Miss Doris Davidson, 
of Springfield, Secretary; Richard Brandon, 
of Greenville, Treasurer. Miss Emily 
Jackson, of Versailles, will »e Chairman of 
Missions, Miss Olive Moneagle, of Dayton, 
Chairman of Christian Education; Mr. How- 
ard Goltzene, of Springfield, Chairman of 
Evangelism; Miss Marian Eldredge, of 
Dayton, Chairman of Publicity. Dr. Etter, 
Mrs. Alice Denison, and Mr. Darrell Swish- 
er were elected counselors. Among the goals 
for the next year in the Congress, the fol- 
lowing were adopted: The support of An- 
gie Crew and Elizabeth Howsare ($2,400), 
the formation of evangelism study classes, 
representation in the Defiance Young Peo- 
ple’s Summer Schools, quarterly meetings 
in the eight districts of the Congress, and 
good representation from all churches at the 
Ohio State Young People’s Conference at 
Dayton in October. 

MARIAN ELDREDGE. 


oO 


To be ignorant of what happened before 
you were born is to be forever a child.— 
Cicero. 


Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas 


The Ontario Conference 


LAST week I had the privilege of attend- 

the Ontario Conference which was held 
in the beautiful city of Toronto. The meet- 
ings were held in an abandoned church, for- 
merly the Methodist, abandoned to unite 
with other congregations in the United 
Church of Canada. 

There are now many such churches 
through Canada and naturally many pastors 
have been thrown out of sole leadership. 
The former pastor of the church where the 
conference was held still lives in the com- 
munity and is associate pastor of the Uni- 
ted Church to which his congregation went. 
In most of the united churches of the lar- 
ger type where two or more churches have 
gone together they now have a staff of men 
who divide the work. 

Rev. Mr. Fockler is now the president of 
the Ontario Conference and presided with 
dignity, and all of the sessions went smooth- 
ly so that the whole session was most help- 
ful and enjoyable. While all of the church- 
es were represented, the largest delegation 
was from the Oshawa Church where Dr. 
Fletcher is the pastor. One of the most 
significant things in the conference is the 
leadership that is being developed among 
the young people. Stanley Paisley, a stu- 
dent at McMaster who will enter the min- 
istry as a life work, is the president of the 
Young People’s Congress and is doing a 
very fine work in the young people’s organi- 
zation. They had a very enthusiastic ses- 
sion during the conference. 

Dr. Dales was given a hearty vote of con- 
fidence as field worker and Dr. Fletcher was 
elected to the office of Director of Religious 
Education to succees Brother Felton who is 
leaving the bounds of the conference. 


Annuity Bonds 


OO few folks realize the fine opportunity 

there is for investment in annunity bonds 
of the Mission Board. In most of the States 
there are no taxes to pay on the annuity 
bonds and where there is a tax it is not at 
all on the face value of the bond but an es- 
timate on the expectation. That makes our 
bonds very inviting because of the rate of 
interest that we pay. We pay from five to 
eight percent according to the age of the 
annuitant. We issued a bond just recently 
which pays eight percent. 

Not only is the rate of interest good, but 
giving the money in that way has so much 
of a recompense, in that it takes away all 
thought of trouble in regard to a will and 
the settlement of the estate. We pay the 
annuity twice a year. 


The Home Mission Offering 
UT of fifty offerings which we have re- 


ceived to date, there has been a decrease 
in only ten churches while there has been 
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a fine gain in many of them. We do not 
know whether that will continue to be the 
way in which they will come in or not, but 
at least we feel that there is an indication 
that there may be a very good increase over 
last year’s offering. There are still quite 
a few churches which have not taken the 
offering. From some of the sections where 
they have not completed the offerings fine 
reports are coming as to the amount al- 
ready received. Let us hear from you soon 
with a fine report. 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


S the conference season approaches and 

your church year draws to a close, it is 
a good time to check up on your activities 
and achievements of the past year and to 
see whether you have left any important 
matter unattended to. One of the joys of 
going to conference ought to be to make a 
report of a well rounded year of service in 
your church. In the hurry of the work 
through the year it is easily possible that 
something may have been overlooked and 
there is still time to correct this. Sometimes 
an offering has been taken but the officer 
supposed to send it in fails to do so and you 
come to the conference to be embarrassed by 
the announcement that your church has not 
taken a certain offering which you very 
well know was taken. A little careful study 
in advance may save you such embarrass- 
ment by enabling you to make sure before 
you go that ali such mattters have been at- 
tended to. 

Now is the time, too, when conference 
mission secretaries will be wanting to secure 
from each local church a report of all the 
mission activities during the past year. The 
report blank which Dr. Burnett supplies 
carries quite a section devoted to missionary 
work, and if you will look one of these over 
it may give you some help in securing your 
statistics. If your conference secretary 
uses these reports you might write to each 
church and ask them to send you a duplicate 
of that part dealing with missionary work. 
Every conference mission secretary ought to 
make a great effort to have a complete re- 
port from every church and it will help 
tremendously in stimulating missionary in- 
terest if you will present these reports in 
tabulated fashion on a large sheet where 
everybody can see it. But this is another 
story for which we do not have space here. 
The important thing right now is to see 
that each church has sent in the proper mis- 
sion offering so that their record will be 
clear when time for reporting comes. 


WO young men have gone out from Un- 

ion Theological Seminary which we are 
supporting in Tokyo and are now located as 
pastors in two of the important centers of 
our Sendai field. Mr. Hiraga is now lo- 
cated in the large city of Ishinomaki where 
we have a good plant and where we believe 
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he will do excellent work. Mr. and Mrs. Ta- 
naka, Jr., are located at Iwaideyama and 
Narugo, both of which are exceedingly im- 
portant fields. Miss Stacy writes in the 
July Christian Missionary that the addition 
of these workers to the force in the North- 
ern Field very materially brightens the pros- 
pects for the work there. There are still 
four or five young men in the seminary pre- 
paring for work in our church and we have 
several girls in Bible Training and Kinder- 
garten Training Schools. These young peo- 
ple are the future hope of all our missionary 
work. We now have several prospective 
students in Porto Rico and if some one would 
like to finance them through school it ought 
to be a good investment for the Kingdom. 
Write us. 


It is very easy to be cold, yet calm; to 
be uninterested, unimpassioned, and _ so 
tranquil. It is very easy to deaden down 
the feelings, till a man has made a solitude 
and called it peace. But the abiding won- 
der about Christ is this, that he had an 
ardent, eager, enthusiastic heart; yet 


breathed such a deep, such a superb, tran- 
quillity, that men instinctively felt he was 
at rest.—G. H. Morrison. 


Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


July Program 
What to Do in July: 
Take an offering for the Literature Department of 
our Women’s Board. Plan for at least ten percent 
of your members to read two missionary books dur- 
ing July and August. If you have not used the 
study books in your meetings or in a Church School 
of Missions, they will be the ones to read—they are 
readable. 
PROGRAM 
1. Opening Thought: 
“A drop of ink can make a million think.” 
2. The Christian Church in the West: 
a. In the Logging Camps. 
b. With the Indians. 
3. “A Thousand Miles With a Message.” 
( Leaflet.) 
“Who Killed the Magazine?” 
( Exercise. } 
5. “Listening In:” 
Station C. M. 
6. Quiet Hour: 
Prayer Answered in China and Japan. 
oO 
REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 
Go 
What One Conference Woman’s Board 
Treasurer Did 
HHE treasurer of the Woman’s Mission 
Board sent to each conference board 
treasurer, some weeks ago, a letter in which 
she stated the goal of each and gave to 
each one the total amount to her credit 
thus far during this mission year, and urged 
that the officers of the different conference 
boards plan to reach the goals before Sep- 


tember 30, 1926. Here is the way one 
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treasurer went about it to reach the de- 
sired end. Her letter says: 
DEAR Mrs. Powers: 

I am sending a copy of your letter regarding ou: 
total goal to each missionary society and Ladies’ Aid 
in our conference, hoping to spur them on to con- 
certed effort. 

I have also written them a second time regarding 
the Dormitory fund and I have faith to believe we 
shall have that $60.00 by the end of the conference 
year and of course it will apply on our goal. 


Yours respectfully, 
FLORA CLEVELAND. 


THE following letter in regard to new 
members was received by Mrs. Minton: 
DEAR Mrs. MINTON: 

I am writing to you in answer to your letter of 
February 15, which was in regard to each missionary 
society gaining new members. 

Our society tried for new members and five new 
ones were enrolled in March and April, also two more 
in May, and previous to that, one in January, mak- 
ing eight in all since the first of this year. 

We have an energetic and interesting little band 
of missionary workers, and we all enjoy meeting to- 
gether as we do every third Thursday of each month. 

We are planning for a Cradle Roll meeting next 
Thursday p. m. 

Now I will close with sincere wishes to you in your 
work. 

INEZ ASHCRAFT, Secretary, 


Mt. Pleasant Christian Missionary Society. 
Black Run, Ohio. 


The Sermon’s Length 


HAT should be the length of a sermon? 

A speaker at a recent gathering of the 
Church of England clergymen said that if a 
preacher knew what he meant to say he 
could say it in five minutes as well as in 
twenty. On the other hand, a writer in the 
Birmingham Post not long ago suggested 
that the demand for short sermons and the 
response to it have been carried too far. “To 
crowd the sermon within fifteen minutes,” 
he says, “is to deny full play to the preach- 
er’s gifts.” 

Well, there you have the two opposite 
schools of thought on this undecided issue. 
Lord Morley tells us that “Mr. Gladstone 
always supposed that a great theme needs 
to be copiously handled, which,” he adds, “is 
perhaps doubtful and indeed is often an 
exact inversion of the true state of things.” 
And there you have the same divergence! 

There is not likely to be any common 
agreement on that perennial theme just yet. 
After all, it comes, of course, to this: What 
counts is not how long the sermon is by the 
clock but how long it seems to be. Some ser- 
mons of ten minutes’ duration are intoler- 
ably long and others lasting well over the 
hour all too short. The true test is interest, 
not duration. All the same, I remember 
that one of our greatest preachers said a- 
while ago that he never exceeded the half 
hour. There speaks the wise man.—Meth- 
odist Recorder. 

o 


He that taketh his own cares upon him- 
self loads himself in vain with an uneasy 
burden. The fear of what may come, ex- 
pectation of what will come, desire of what 
will not come, and inability of redressing all 
these, must needs breed him continual tor. 
ment. I will cast my cares upon God, he 
hath bidden me: they cannot hurt him; he 
can redress them.—Joseph Hall. 
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Childhood and Education of Moses 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 11, 1926 
Ex. 2:1-11, Acts 7:18-22, Heb. 11:23, 24 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Teat—Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and even when he is old he 
will not depart from it.—Proverbs 22:6. 





a 


or 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 5—Childhood and Educa- 
tion of Moses, Exodus 2:1-10. 
Tuesday, July 6—The Early Life of 
Moses. Acts 7:20-28, 
Wednesday, July 7—Moses Identifies 
Himself With Israel. Heb. 11:23-28. 
Thursday, July 8—Moses a Fugitive in 
Midian. Exodus 2:15-22. 
Friday, July 9—Israel’s Home Training. 
Deut. 634-15. 

Saturday, July 10—An Example of 
Home Training. 2 Tim. 1:3-14. 
Sunday, July 11—The Rewards of Wis- 
dom. Prov. 3:1-12, 











LET US WORSHIP AND BOW DOWN 


Prov. 3:11-18—Read by a high school boy. 

Hymn—"‘For the Beauty of the Earth,”’ No. 
60 in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By a mother. Thanks for progress 


in understanding and meeting the needs 
of our children, body, mind, and soul, and 
prayer that God may be with us in our 
homes, 
parents. 


Hymn—"‘God of Our Boyhood,”’ No. 191 in 


that we may do our part as 


“Worship and Song.” 
Exodus 2:1-10—Read by a high school girl. 
Acts 7:18-22—Read by a high school boy. 
Heb. 11:23-24—Quoted by a high school 
girl. 
Secretary's Comments. 
Superintendent—Picnic Plans. 
Hymn—'‘Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” 
No. 139 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


A Goodly Child 


HAT a great start God has ordained for 

every child. A mother may dread the 
little one’s coming, but this dread is all gone 
when the baby is in her arms. And he may 
be dark or fair, the child of rich or poor, 
with shapely or unshapely face and form, 
but to the mother he is sure enough “a 
goodly child.” There are, of course, un- 
natural mothers, but the mother heart en- 
larges itself to take in a new love with the 
coming of every child. 


Nid Him Three Months 


What those first three months are mean- 
ing to infants! The death rate of babies 
during these months owing to ignorance and 
impossibility of care has been almost in- 
describable. But what a change a few short 
years have wrought. Mothers are now 
learning how better to care for the little 
one. Maternity hospitals are becoming 
scientifically equipped, and more available. 
Public health agencies and social service 
legislation and care are making better pro- 
vision not only for the expectant mother 
but for the reception and care of the baby. 


Heaven must surely be happy to see its 
great gift more appreciated, and better 
cared for. 

A Child in Danger 


The children of Israel have been a whole- 
some, healthy people and so have whole- 
some, healthy families. They are becoming 
a very strong folk and Egypt is becoming 
jealous and afraid. So they will seek in 
some way to destroy or prevent the increase 
of these people. The edict has gone forth 
to destroy every boy baby. Does that seem 
incredible? Why in our own day Turkey 
has been just as ruthless with Armenians. 


Sisters’ Interest 


Much is said of mother love and father 
toil and care. Not much is said of the 
watchfulness, loyalty, and sacrificing love 
of sisters. See this sister watching the fate 
of this little boy. But you can see them 
today as well as then. The writer would 
like to bear a personal tribute to the 
prayers, and sacrifice, and devotion of lov- 
ing sisters. How they would fight for the 
little chap at school, cover over things from 
mother or father that would cause their dis- 
pleasure, encourage him in studies, or in 
any cultural or athletic attainment, and 
seek to save him from evil habits and 
associates. 


Mother Intuition and Wits 


How wonderfully the wild mother will 
seek the protection of her young! What 
hunter has not been amazed or what natu- 
ralist rejoiced to see the antics of these 
mothers. But when this intuition is joined 
and aided by the thought of the human 
mother, greater things can be done. So our 
mothers must not be content to have intui- 
tional love, but must give their very best 
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brains to the protection of these little chil- 
dren. Love and thought saved Moses. 
Bathe at the River 


I cannot but think that these Egyptian 
princesses came to the Nile not just to wash 
their bodies but to worship their gods—to 
bathe in their god. This princess had com- 
passion on a crying baby. Some types of 
bathers would not be moved in that way. 
There is the eternal mother in every true 
woman, but I like to think that worship 
brought it out in this case at its best, as 
indeed it does in all cases. What a heritage 
it is for a little child to have not only a 
loving, praying mother, but a worshiping 
nurse and teacher. 

Nursed by the Mother 

Nurse them, mothers, if you can, for 
there is no nurse like yours and you. Or- 
phans’ homes are fine and deserve our sup- 
port, but no institution can ever take the 
place of home and mother. We are glad 
that this is more and more coming to be 
recognized. I think of a widowed mother, 
left very young with three little children. 
All that is left when the young husband 
says good-by is his name and a little in- 
surance, and thank God for both. But that 
will not keep the wolf from the door. The 
mother cannot readily get employment with 
such encumbrances. But the Government 
comes with Mothers’ Allowance and actual- 
ly bonuses that mother to rear, as good citi- 
zens, her own children in her own home. 
Happy Moses to have your own mother feed 
you with her own blood, and lullaby you to 
sleep with her own voice, and kiss your 
hurt with her own lips. 

The Egyptian Advantage 


But they have to go to school after a 
while, and we are grateful, too, for good 
schools and morally and_ educationally 
equipped teachers. God needed Moses, and 
so he must be got ready, and he enters the 
greatest schools of those days, and received 
the greatest education possible, and all the 
world and all the centuries since have been 
enriched by it. God needs your boy and 
girl. Help them to get ready. 


What Does Jesus Teach About Humility? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 11, 1926 
Matt. 18:1-14 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have a backward meeting. Turn the chairs toward 
the back of the room, Let the leader stand behind the 
crowd. Open with the Mizpah benediction to be 
followed with sentence prayers. If you are in the 
habit of taking an offering at the close of the meet- 
ing have this following the sentence prayers. The 
following might be a good order for the rest of the 
meeting: Special music, pastor’s five minutes, dis- 
cussions, any other features you may desire, then 
the reading of the Scripture, the announcement of the 
topic, some good lively opening songs and close the 
meeting by tapping the bell for order. Tt would add 
to the interest if you could have some one who had 
never led before to lead this meeting. Do not let it 
be known that you are going to have a backward 
meeting, as the surprise will add to the interest of 
the meeting. 


Suggested Hymns “Have 


“I Would be True;” 


Thine Own Way Lord;” “Not I but Christ;’ “O 
Master Let Me Walk With Thee;” ‘Quiet, Lord, My 
Forward Heart ;” “Father, I Know That All My Life.” 


For Debate 

Resolved, That one must be humble in 

order to achieve success in life. 
Thoughts on the Theme 

The Unpretentiousness of Humility.—Matt. 

18:1-6. 

OW lacking in the spirit of humility were 

these disciples of Jesus, pushing forward 
their claims, seeking the prominent places 
in his Kingdom with little thought of their 
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fitness for the place sought and quite likely 
no thought with regard to the glory of God. 
True humility is concerned first of all with 
the glory of God. Seld is relegated to the 
background. The self-conscious child has 
lost one of the chief charms of childhood. 
A Christian devoid of humility has lost, or 
never possessed one of the choicest graces 
of the Christian life. The self-conscious 
child is not natural. The self-conscious 
Christian is an unnatural Christian. The 
self-assertive Christian has an idea that by 
his self-assertiveness he is heralding the 
fact of his greatness; whereas he is label- 
ing, with letters that all who pass may read, 
his littleness. “The Lord is looking for 
followers, great enough to be small enough 
to be used.”—Webb-Peploe. 

Small people through self-assertion some- 
times push themselves into places of promi- 
nence in this world; but after they have 
reached such place their littleness is simply 
made the more manifest against the back- 
ground of the exalted position. In the true 
Christian life, the Kingdom life, greatness 
is never attained by self-assertion; it can 
only be attained by humility. 

The Kindness of Humility to the Weak.— 

Matt. 18:7-14. 

Self-assertion and pride ever use the 
weak as stepping-stones on which they 
would climb to higher position. Humility 
seeks to lift others to higher place regard- 
less of what may happen to self in the help- 
ing of others. “It is the empty heads of 
wheat that stand erect; the full heads bow 
modestly to the ground.” 

The Patience of Humility With Offenders. 
—Matt. 18:15-20. 

The one who is most keenly conscious of 
his own sins and shortcomings is the one 
least likely to emphasize the shortcomings 
of others. It is the one whose pride in his 
self-righteousness has blinded him to his 
sinfulness in the sight of God who is the 
most censorious of other weaknesses and 
sins. : 

The Forgiving Love of Humility.—Matt. 

18 :21-35. 

True humility is always willing to go 
more than half the way, if necessary will 
go all the way, in order that reconciliation 
may be effected, happiness restored, and 
peace established. 

The little man, even when well-inten- 
tioned, is ever consequential and scheming, 
thinking of himself, his honor, his dignity.— 
A. B. Bruce. 

Jesus Illustrates Humility.—Matt. 17:24-27. 

The King, to whom belonged the glory of 
all the kingdoms of earth, did not hesitate 
to meet the demands of an earthly kingdom, 
of its subjects. He who might have stood 
upon his dignity and his rights, humbled 
himself to pay that which no kingdom on 
earth had a right to demand of him. 
Humility Serves—John 13:1-17. 

Humility is never concerned with the high- 
ness or the lowness of the task to be per- 
formed: It only asks, “Ought it to be done, 
and can I do it?” Any task that serves, 
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no matter how lowly it may seem to be, 
is so dignified by the fact of its service, that 
any man or woman, no matter how lofty 
their earthly position, should esteem it an 
honor to be permitted to perform it. 


To Quote 

If we accept the doctrine that God is the 
Father of all men in an especial manner, I 
suppose we should never have any ignoble 
thoughts about ourselves; but if Caesar 
should adopt us into his family, none could 
endure our arrogance.—Epictetus. 

True humility consists in thinking our- 
selves inferior not so much to others as to 
our best selves.—IJvan Panin. 

I believe the first test of a truly great 
man is his humility.—Ruskin. 

There are many people in the world who 
will not stoop to menial tasks. In their 
blindness they imagine humble duties to be 
a sign of lowly station or inferior nature. 
If they but knew, there is no sign of in- 
feriority so patent as that which cannot 
stoop in lowliness or work in secret.—From 
Great Texts of the Bible. 

It is no humility for a man to think less 
of himself than he ought.—Spurgeon. 


To Illustrate 


The wife of President Hayes, when her 
husband was governor of Ohio, was driving 
one day when she saw a repulsive drunken 
woman sitting on the curbstone, a jeering 
crowd around her. At once she stopped, 
helped to put the wretched creature in her 
own carriage, and drove off with her.— 
Selected. " 

A neat, rather prepossessing young man 
applied to John Wanamaker for a job a 
number of years ago, in Philadelphia, and, 
when told that there was no job for him, 
said, “I am willing to do anything.” Think- 
ing to get rid of him, Mr. Wanamaker said, 
“The only job I have is a job washing win- 
dows.” “I will take it,” said the young 
man. He washed those windows as they 
had never been washed. In time he became 
the manager of the great store. When this 
manager died after twenty-five years of 
splendid service, Mr. Wanamaker said, “I 
am willing to give as high as one hundred 
thousand dollars a year for a manager who 
can fill the place of the one I have lost.”— 
Selected. 

A fable given us by Plato tells how spirits 
of the other world came back to find bodies 
and places to work. One took the body of a 
king and did his work; another took the 
body of a poet and did his work. Finally 
Ulysses came and said, “All the fine bodies 
have been taken and all the grand work 
done. There is nothing for me.” “Yes,” 
said a voice, “the best has been left for 
you—the body of a common man, doing a 
common work for a common reward.”— 
Selected. 

A young girl cried out, “O God make me 
anything, so I be not commonplace.” But 
ofttimes it may be the commonplace duties 
are the most Christlike-——C. E. World. 


For Reading 

Deer Skinny: Mrs. Robinson Coles is a Natura! 
Born Leeder. She has Grate Executive Ability. and 
is Full of Plans and Schemes for the Church-Wurk in 
all its Branches. She is always in the Four-frunt of 
the Battul, and everything she tackles she Throws 
herself into with Grate Energy. 

But Mrs. Robinson Coles is a Mighty Poor Follower. 
Dad says the only Schemes she is Interested in are 
the Ones she Hatches up Herself. If you want her 
to help put over some other Leeder’s Pet Plan, she is 
Not There. The only place she will pull is in the 
Leed Team. She is not a Wheel-Horse. 

That would be all right if the Rest of the Women 
in our Church were not so much Like Her. But they 
all think They are Natural Born Leaders, and none 
are Willing to March in the Reer Rank. The Hole 
Bunch reminds Dad of the Mexican Army, all Gen- 
erals and no Privates. Ma says they have so much 
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Talunt in the Aid Society that they can’t get any- 
thing done. She would like to trade Three’ Perfectly 
Good Leeders for One Faithful Follower, and would 
call it even Money. 

The Young Peeple’s Society has one Member who 
will play out in the Feeld or Pig-Tale or Anything, 
Her name is Mabul Jones. She is a Natural Born 
Follower. She helps Everybody carry out their 
Favorite Schemes, and is Always on the Job with 
Assistance instead of Suggestion. Every Chairman 
always wants Mabul on his Committee. 

But the Young People Didn’t know that Mabul was 
a Follower. They passed by all the Natural Born 
Executives, and elected her President of the Y, Pp 
S. C. E. 

“There, another Perfectly Good Wurker ruined,” 
says Dad. But what do you think? Everybody seems 
willing to help Mabul. She’s the enly Leeder in th 
Hole Church that can get Real Co-operation. Mother 
smiles and says the best Generals are the Ones who 
Come Up from the Ranks. Ain't it Queer? Yours, 
Pucker.—From C. E. World. 


For Discussion 


What 
mility ? 

To what extent are we justified in seeking place 
and honors for ourselves? 

Why did Jesus make humility a requisite for en- 
trance into the Kingdom of Heaven? 

What was wrong with the disciples’ request for 
places of honor in Christ’s Kingdom? 

Is the teaching of Jesus with regard to humility 
practicable today ? 

Would you consider humility an asset or a liability 
in business? Why? 

Name some ways in which we may show a humble 
spirit. 


relation exists between selfishness and hv. 


The Preacher’s Beatitudes 


1. Blessed is the preacher who knows 
how to preach. 

2. Blessed is the preacher who lops off 
his introduction. 

3. Blessed is the preacher who varies 
the pitch of his voice (modulates) and rare- 
ly shouts. 

4. Blessed is the preacher who knows 
when he’s through, who knows when the 
audience knows he has said enough. 

5. Blessed is the preacher who preaches 
to himself. 

6. Blessed is the preacher who preaches 
on great themes. 

7. Blessed is the preacher whose sermons 
are articulated and progressive. 

8. Blessed is the preacher whose sermon 
is a unity with a definite aim and every 
superfluous word cut out. 

9. Biessed is the preacher who occasion- 
ally permits the congregation to sing an en- 
tire hymn unexpurgated. (Why not get 
the necessary time by expurgating the ser- 
mon?) 

10. Blessed is the preacher who rarely 
uses the pronoun “I.” (J will read our 
Scripture lesson.) 

11. Blessed is the preacher who is not 
constantly coaching the congregation when 
to rise up and when to sit down. 

12. Blessed is the preacher who knows 
that the object is the end and the subject 
only the means to an end.—Christian Cen- 
tury. 

om 


“The solution of all of our problems is 
found in our willingness to carry our bur- 
dens to the great head of the Church and 
share with him, for when we do the work 
of God, a large responsibility for its suc- 
cess lies with him. He is willing to assume 
this, but those who work with him must 
take him into account.” 
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The Prince Arrives 
A Story 


BY HILDA 


task of patching grain sacks on the 

cool back porch of a sultry summer 
day, girls as different in all particulars as 
their names would seem to indicate, only 
Prudence Smith was the dreamy, dissatis- 
fed mortal, while her cousin, Evangeline 
Vincent, was the matter of fact, business 
like young woman of the present from her 
well shaped head to her low heeled shoes. 
Evangeline’s visit to the farm, her first in 
summer time, was due to the fact that the 
factory where she was a forelady had been 
damaged by fire. Usually her vacations 
came “between seasons” so she was rejoic- 
ing in her fine outing at the farm her 
cousin cordially hated. It was not that Pru- 
dence envied Evangeline, except that she 
lived in the city, though according to coun- 
try standards of thought it was remarkable 
that a girl of nineteen should have such a 
wonderful position with a good salary, but 
merely that the country girl was out of joint 
with the whole commonplace universe 
about her. 

“You’d find out a few things if you went 
to the city unequipped for any special 
thing,” Evangeline was saying as_ she 
planted a big blue denim patch on her grain 
sack next to one made of ticking. “I had to 
leave school at fourteen to help take care of 
Aunt Rose, and got behind my classes so it 
was easy later to go into the factory. Of 
course I soon saw my mistake but having 
to help with home expenses I kept on and 
took up night work. Mind, I’m not com- 
plaining, for Aunt Rose did the best she 
could for me, but if you think my promo- 
tions and slight success in night school came 
by luck you are enirely mistaken. You’d 
go crazy getting up at four winter and 
summer to help with the housework, work 
all day in the factory and go to night school 
in the evening.” 

‘It isn’t that,” said Prudence lightly, 
brushing away the troubles she had never 
experienced, “but the sordidness of it all. 
There you sit putting on that horrid patch 
as if you enjoyed the work.” 

“I do enjoy it!” said Evangeline un- 
abashed. “Uncle John said this morning 
that enough grain goes to waste on farms 
each year through leaking sacks to feed 
many of the starving children of the world. 
I was just thinking a few minutes ago that 
I’m serving humanity by putting a good 
stout patch in place.” 

Prudence gave a gesture of despair. 
“With a name like yours you should be writ- 
ing poetry, or playing sad tunes on the 
piano or dreaming of some great mission to 
humanity. 0, it is the littleness of things 
that crushes the life out of me! I want to 
associate with kings and princes and live in 
splendid palaces with people who do things. 


T girls were working at the prosaic 


RICHMOND 


This humdrum round of washing dishes, 
patching grain sacks, listening to old Mr. 
Lane—there he comes for his bread—every- 
thing that is so worthless crowding out the 
real things of life. Some days I think I 
shall go wild.” 

“Well, now, I think it’s all in the view- 
point,” said her cousin good naturedly. 
“As I look at it, mending a bag to save food 
for starving children is better than writing 
poetry cr dreaming, particularly at this 
time.” i 

“Perfectly hopeless!” sighed Prudence. 
“That’s the way everybody around here 
talks. There’s James Burke who thinks he’s 
patriotic’ because he’s farming in such a 
way as to keep boys on the farm, and put 
heart into the tenant farmers. He had a 
wonderful record as an athlete in college, 
muscles as strong as iron and his picture in 
all the papers, but now he’s content to get 
his thrills from his bumper corn crop or the 
record of egg production of those prize hens 
of his in the local paper. I don’t mean to be 


PULL WITH THE REST 


i matters not if his best days are over; 

So long as he’s given his best. 

We can use him all through life’s journey, 
If he'll just buckle down with the rest. 


Others may have more ambition 
And leap to the fore in the race; 

But unless they will pull with the others, 
They never can keep up the pace. 


The horse that will pull well in harness 
And give all he has to the task, 

Is the one to select from the others, 
For he is the one that will last. 


Don’t envy or knock those about you, 
For their places they've given their best; 
Put forth your best efforts to conquer 
By learning to pull with the rest. 


There are plenty of rungs in fame’s ladder, 
But the safest, surest, and best, 
Are the steps that you take when you're 
trying 
To pull hard along with the rest. 
—Bell Telephone News. 
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slangy, Evangeline, but the whole crowd 
makes me tired.” 

“Well, there aren’t enough princes and 
dukes to go round since the late war, so 
there’s no use dreaming of associating with 
them. By the time I can earn and save 
enough money to go to Europe there probab- 
ly won’t be any of them left, so I don’t 
bother my head about them.” 

“Maybe a prince will come riding by some 
day to carry you off to his palace and then 
you'll be sorry you didn’t put in your spare 
time learning how to behave in court 
circles,” said Prudence laughing in spite of 
herself. 

“Princes who come riding by are looking 


_ States Senator in all their lives. 
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for rich American girls to pay their debts, 
so none of them would look my way.” 


The conversation was interrupted at this 
point by the arrival of Mr. Lane for the 
loaf his kind neighbor never failed to have 
ready on baking day for the penniless 
gentleman. “Your Ma phoned a message to 
you, Prudie,” he said, fanning himself with 
his old hat. “Your phone was out of order 
and she called Mrs. Clay. She knew it was 
my day to go there for eggs, and of course 
I was glad to bring the message. Your Ma 
and Nellie won’t be home till late this even- 
ing.” 

The message did not disturb Prudence, 
though she hated to cook. With plenty of 
good food in the pantry, she and Evangeline 
could make out easily. “It looks like a 
storm,” she said, casting an eye toward the 
haze above. “It nearly always storms when 
threshing begins.” 


The gentle hint was lost on the visitor 
who settled himself for a neighborly visit. 
“No storm for three or four hours,” he said 
easily. “I was over to visit my nephew, 
John Kendall, yesterday, Prudie. You know 
he always hated to farm, so he went and 
got himself a soft snap, as he calls it, help- 
ing take care of the patients in the Limy 
State Hospital, where they keep the crazy 
folks, you know. John calls it a Nut Fac- 
tory, though blest if I know why. And he 
calls it a soft snap shut up with them loons. 
Between you and me and the gatepost I’d 
rather take in whitewashing than associate 
with them fellows. Why, some of them 
imagine they’re dukes and kings and United 
States Senators, and some of them are ravin’ 
wild. My goodness! You’ve got to humor 
them like babies and carry them around on 
a chip something awful. John gets his keep, 
nice room and good board, with a great big 
salary something like eighty or ninety dol- 
lars a month, but nothing would induce me 
to take a job like that. Soft snap! Land 
sakes, everything will be going along all 
right and suddenly one of them will fly right 
off the handle and rare and cove around to 
beat the band. I says to John, None of that 
duke and prince business in my dish. And 
where they get it, I don’t know, for most of 
them never seen a duke nor yet a United 


Queer 
world, ain’t it?” 


That was only a small part of what Mr. 
Lane said, but finally he took his thick 
custard pie and the loaf of bread and toddled 


home. It did look threatening and Pru- 
dence’s conscience began to be easier. After 
all she had not conjured that storm out of 
the clear sky to get rid of the poor old man, 
and perhaps she had not broken the com- 
mandment learned in early childhood to “be 
nice to old people.” It was one of those 
days when the clock seems the loudest thing 
in the universe, since it was the time of 
family reunions and threshing, and the pike 
repairs shut out the noisy automobiles for 
the time being. Evangeline sewed steadily, 
happy in the sight and sounds and scents 
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while her cousin was restless, complaining, 
and unhappy. 

“I wish some prince would come riding by 
and rescue me fromm this humdrum life,” 
said Piudence going back to the broken 
thread of conversation. “I want to be in the 
thick of things, but out here—” 

“I beg your pardon,” said a refined voice 
so suddenly breaking into the calm that 
Evangeline scattered cord, bags, and paiches 
into the morning glories. “I beg your 
pardon, but can you tell me the nearest 
route to Russia. I am Prince Boris anc 
have been on a diplomatic mission to your 
great country for the past few months.” 

Evangeline stared with wide open eves at 
the gentlemanly young person, but Pru- 
dence took in the situation at once. The 
morning paper had stated in three-inch 
headlines that two dangerous criminals had 
escaped from the Lima Hospital, and people 
should beware of them. Then the conver- 
sation with old Mr. Lane had put the hos- 
pital in the front part of her mind, as she 
said afterward, and while the visitor was 
talking about his estates in Russia she had 
time to collect her wits. 

“Surely you remember me,” she said sm.|- 
ingly. “Madame Poincare? I met you at 


the reception Mrs. Coclidze gave in the 
White House for the foreign diplomats. Do 
you not remember the scere+s who prom-scd 
to help restore your fortunes to you?” 

That morning the big State institution 
fifty miles away had seemed so remote that 


she had only read the headlines of the es- 
cape, but now it loomed perilously near as 
she remembered how easily a freight train 
might be boarded by a fugitive or a lift ob- 
tained from a passing autoist. “Your Royal 
Highness sit here!” she said drawing for- 
ward her father’s old porch chair. “I will 
send a servant at once for a man to take you 
to the nearest railway station. But in the 
meantime I must get you some refreshments. 
I see you have been on a long journey.” 

Bowing and smiling Prudence gracefully 
backed into the kitchen beckoning to her 
alarmed cousin to follow and once there she 
whispered: “The telephone is out of order 
so we can’t get help that way. Go quickly 
and tell James Burke and the threshers to 
come, but tell them to be cautious. This is 
one of the escaped criminals from the State 
hospital and the other may be near. Go! 
Go!” 

“He’ll kill you!” panted Evangeline. “I 
don’t know where they are threshing. Let 
me stay while you go.” 

“What do you know about princes?” said 
Prudence. “The sound of the machine will 
guide you. I'll try to amuse him till you 
get back.” 

Evangeline walked decorously until she 
reached the willows and then set off at top 
speed. Prudence had seated her guest with 
his back to the fields and was bringing out 
the best the well stocked pantry afforded, 
in the meantime apologizing for the 
wretched servants in the country and ex- 
plaining that she was spending a few weeks 
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in this lonely farmhouse to get away from 
the social functions of Washington. 

“Look there!” cried an alarmed member 
of the threshing crew to James Burke point- 
ing to a girl coming at a swift rate of speed 
across the rough pasture. Once she fell, but 
a moment later she was up and away. Be- 
hind her raced the storm seeming to reach 
out long bright fingers to grasp her, but ap- 
parently she was unmindful of the storm. 

“Prudence! What has happened!” ran 
from lip to lip. 

James Burke started toward the girl at 
top speed but Jay Ross screamed at him to 
wait a minute. Jumping to an ancient 
flivver used by the engineer to get to and 
from work he began to crank the machine 
at a rate that threatened to dislocate his 
arm, but James ran on. He reached the girl 
but passed her, and by that time the storm 
broke in all its fury. Jay succeeded in 
reaching the bewildered, half drowned girl 
and the other threshers coming behind on 
a big farm wagon joined the wild race, but 
they did not overtake James until after he 
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V/ 
FOURTH OF JULY PRAYER 
THOU whom our fathers, unafraid, 


Asked not in vain for aid, 
Who in dark hours of war's alarm 
Didst strengthen heart and arm, 
Once more their prayer we lift to thee: 
Set thou our country free! 


From all our foolish hearts efface 

The pride of wealth and place, . 

The arrogance which views with scorn 
Those meanly clad or born. 

No more let fashion’s tinseled gleam 
Be held a light supreme. 

From empty pomp and soulless glee 
Set thou our nation free! 


Save, in this time of fevered stress, 
Our land from lawlessness! 

Let legal cunning and deceit 

No more the truth defeat, 

Nor let the people’s unquiet heart 
With murderous mobs take part. 
Free us from all, O God of might, 
That would subvert the right! 














) 





i —Nashville Christian Advocate. 
S 





had reached the porch. No caution was 
needed as the roar of the storm made their 
approach unnoticed except by Prudence who 
saw without seeming to see them. 

On the porch stood Prudence with her 
mother’s gold fish bowl] in her hands gently 
turning it round and round and speaking 
calmly and encouragingly to the man who 
leaned eagerly forward to catch her words. 
“I see a victorious army marching with a 
man who looks like you at its: head, your 
Royal Highness,” said the even tones. 

“Yes! Yes! Goon!” said the eager voice. 

Prudence again frowned into the depths 
of the clear water. “I see a large castle 


with rows and rows of retainers drawn up- 


at the door to welcome the owner or some 
one, for they are waving—” 

“My home coming!” said the man leaning 
forward still farther. “My dear young 
lady, a rich reward will be yours. My fears 
have been that the Reds have destroyed my 
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home, but now I can take up my fight with 
renewed zeal.” He extended a hand to take 
the cold fingers of Prudence and kiss them, 
but James Burke’s iron grip from behind 
prevented the courtesy. The thing Pry. 
dence had dreamed of since fairy tale days 
was rudely broken off by a wet, disheveled, 
panting young giant mud splashed and req 
faced. 

“Take Prudence away!” were his first 
words to those who reached out eager hands 
to help him. “She has reached the limit.” 

And so she had, for by the time the man. 
iac was safely out of the way a doctor had 
been summoned to quiet the sobbing, laugh- 
ing girl who frightened them more than the 
insane patient. But presently the doctor 
came out to the frightened group on the 
porch to reassure them and promise that a 
night’s sleep would restore the young hero- 
ine completely. 

“She'll be all right soon,” he said with a 
smile. “Nice, healthy, sensible girl with 
steady nerves. It beats all with me how she 
was able to hold that maniac with talk about 
princes and royal courts. The country sure- 
ly is the place where young folks learn to be 
resourceful. If that had been some city gir! 
she would have screeched a few times and 
tried to call the police, thereby spoiling the 
whole thing.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” said a handsome 
young thresher looking admiringly at the 
girl in the torn wet dress with hair string- 
ing down her back in wild Indian fashion. 
“There’s a girl who has lived in town all her 
life, but I doubt if any professional sprint- 
er could have beaten her over that rough 
pasture this afternoon.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss City,” said the 
doctor with a low bow. “All young Ameri- 
can girls are potential heroines and need 
only the opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to deal with difficult situations.” 

Later in the evening James Burke wa: 
allowed to spend one minute in the darkened 
living room, where Prudence pale and 
shaken was resting in the coolness that fol- 
lowed the storm, on condition that he did not 
utter a word. 

“O, James,” said the girl reaching out 4 
trembling hand. “No fairy prince ever 
looked so wonderful to the heroine of my 
youthful dreams as you did this afternoon 
with your strong hands closing over that 
dreadful man’s arms. Ten minutes more 
and I should have had to give up. I’m done 
forever with princes and palaces. 

Nothing had been said about the swift 
light movement that brought a pair of mar- 
ly lips to the forehead of the heroine, and 
James reluctantly kept his word about get- 
ting out in the prescribed sixty seconds, but 
when he reached the outer world there wa‘ 
still a satisfied smile on his strong young 
face. 

Kenton, Ohio. 


“The amount of work a man can do de 
pends almost as much upon his will as upon 
his constitution.” 
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The Children 


The Smile Box 


If I knew the box where the smiles are kept 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard— 
’Twould open I know, for me. 

Then, over the land and the sea, broadcast 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

So that careworn people might hold them 

fast 

For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet 
] would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street; 
Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
—E xchange. 


Bennie’s Surprise Picnic 

ENNIE FISKE’S sharp eyes peered be- 

tween the pickets of the Somers’ back 
yard fence. Yes, there he was, that won- 
derful little red dog with the long silky 
coat that shone like burnished gold. Bennie 
had no idea that he was valuable. To him 
he was just Sandy, the friendliest little dog, 
with the longest, softest, silkiest ears and a 
short stump of a tail which wagged inces- 
santly whenever Bennie stroked his head. 
Bennie never passed that yard without 
peeking in, for, besides Sandy, he might 
catch a glimpse of the big, shiny automobile 
which often stood there waiting for Mrs. 
Somer and Elsie. Automobiles held a great 
attraction for Bennie. He often wondered 
if he'd ever have an opportunity to ride in 
one. The Somers’ back yard held other at- 
tractions for Bennie, for, besides Sandy and 
the big car, there was the little girl, just 
about his age, with long yellow curls which 
glistened in the sun as she raced around the 
yard with Sandy. Sometimes she’d pause 
and call “Hallo!” to Bennie. 


Bennie was a poor little boy who lived in 
the back alley, and he didn’t have many 
good times. He was not at all envious or un- 
happy, for wasn’t he going to have a grand 
time tomorrow? Tomorrow was the day of 
the Sunday-school picnic. This picnic meant 
a long ride in a big boat up the river. Bennie 
could hardly wait for the morrow. Every 
once in a while his hand would go into his 
pocket to make sure that his ticket was 
snugly tucked in the corner. It would be a 
dreadful misfortune to lose that ticket. 

It was early when Bennie reached the 
boat; but early as it was, the boat was al- 
ready crowded with eager children. Right 
back of the front railing stood two of the 
boys from his own class. They caught sight 
of Bennie immediately. 


“Hey, Bennie,” called Harry, “come over 


here! Got your lunch? 


be a dandy pienie.” 

“O, look!” exclaimed Tom. “See all those 
fellows over there with the brass buttons?” 
3 Bennie looked in the direction indicated. 

Why—it’s a band—a brass band!” he cried 


Say, it’s going to 


excitedly. “And—O say—they’re getting 
ready to play. Listen!” 

Bennie stood with his lips apart as the 
band struck up a lively march. Suddenly 
a gruff voice spoke some distance back of 
him. “Here, get that dog out o’ here! 
Right away! No dogs allowed on board!” 
“But he’s mine. He followed me down here. 
Can’t he come with me? I'll take care of 
him.” 

Surely that was Elsie’s voice. 
turned to see. 

“Can’t help it if he is yours. He’s got 
to go. ’Gainst the rules to have dogs on 
board. Get him cff right away!” 

Elsie looked very much distressed. “O, 
dear, what shall I do? I haven’t time to 
take him home and get back, and I do want 
to go so.” 

Bennie’s heart beat rapidly. Tum-tum- 
tummy, tum, tum sounded the music in his 
ears. The boatmen were getting ready to 
start. Everybody was waving good-by to 
friends on shore. Elsie was coming slowly 
toward him, Sandy in her arms. Her eyes 
were full. 

“Here,” cried Bennie, “give him to me! 
I'll take him.” Then, as Elsie hesitated. 
“I’m Bennie, Bennie Fiske. I'll take him 
home for you.” 

Elsie looked relieved. 
picnic.” 

“T don’t mind,” answered Bennie stoutly, 
and, not daring to trust himself to say more, 
he grabbed Sandy and hurried off the boat. 
Once out of sight, Bennie dropped down on 
the grass. “I'll never get another chance— 
and a boat—and—a band”—and down went 
his head in Sandy’s thick coat. 

Bennie’s heart was sore for several days. 
Not even the Somers’ back yard held any 
attraction. Then one day he simply had 
to go that way. 

“Bennie, Bennie!” he heard as he had 
nearly passed the yard. “Wait a minute.” 

Bennie stopped. Elsie was racing down 
the yard. “Bennie,” she cried breathless- 
ly, “we’re going on an automobile ride Sat- 
urday! Mother said I could ask you. Can 
you go?” 

“An automobile ride? Saturday?” Bennie 
gasped. 

“Yes. We're going to be gone all day, 
and mother said not to bother. She’d have 
lots to eat. Do come. Be here by eight 
o’clock, won’t you?” 

Bennie was up early Saturday morning. 
How he did scrub and brush to make him- 
self and his old clothes more respectable! 
Mrs. Somer and Elsie were seated in the 
back of the car when Bennie entered the 
yard. 

“Come on, Bennie. We're all ready,” 
called Elsie. “Do you mind sitting in front 
and taking Sandy in with you? This lunch 
takes up so much room.” 

In front! Right where he could watch 
all Joe’s movements with those mysterious 
pedals! Right where, with his arm around 
Sandy, he could see the long stretches of 


Bennie 


“But you’ll lose the 
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road and the turns ahead! How Bennie’s 
eyes did shine as the big car moved slowly 
down the driveway and swiftly gathered 
speed!—Ella B. Wightman, in the Presby- 
terian Advance. 


Bob’s Promise 

H, come on, Bob,” urged his companions, 

as Bob hesitated. 

“T—,” he began, and Harry Payson 
laughed out loud. Bob squared his shoulders 
then. He would not have Harry Payson 
laugh at him. 

“Come on,” he said. “Guess I'll go, 
after all,” and off they started. 

Now, Bob had hesitated because he had 
promised mother he would go right home 
from school and clean his playroom. 

“T’ll clean it tomorrow,” he told himself, 
as he tramped along with the other boys and 
girls. “An afternoon like this in the woods 
is too good to miss. Mother won’t mind 
when I tell her.” 

One of the boys had brought his bow and 
arrow along, and they were going to have a 
fine time shooting at a mark. 

Soon Bob heard a familiar sound. 
wow-wow,” it said. 

“Bob,” some one called. 
puppy dog.” 

What she was doing there so far from 
home, Bob did not know, but there she was, 
tired and dusty, but very happy to have 
found her little master again. 

“Peg, you go home,” ordered Bob, and 
Peg tried to tell him in her best doggie 
language that she didn’t know the way. 

“Let her go, Bob; she’ll find her way 
home again,” said Harry Payson, but this 
time Bob did not heed Harry’s words. 

“Guess I can’t go with you this after- 
noon,” he said, as he faced them all. “I 
can’t take Peg alone, you know, and I can’t 
leave her here.” 

“But, Bob, you’re not going to spoil every- 
thing because of a dog?” 

Bob had made up his mind now. 
called to Peg, and started off on the run. 

“Good-by; I hope you have a good time,” 
he called out, looking back, and then went 
on running, every step taking him farther 
and farther away from temptation and 
nearer home. Peg barked happily as she 
ran after him. 

In half an hour mother put her head in 
the playroom door. 

“Little boys who keep their word are al- 
ways rewarded,” she said. “Uncle Jim 
wants to take you for a ride in his new 
car. I'll finish up for you, dear.” 

“Can I take Peg with me?” Bob asked. 
“She deserves it more than I do.” 

The story was told then. “By all means 
bring Peg,” said Uncle Jim, so the three 
went off for their drive. And now, when 
Bob is tempted to do wrong, he thinks of 
Peg and of the ride she gained for him with 
Uncle Jim—and then he is tempted no 
longer—I. Winifred Colwell, in Child’s 
Own. 


“Bow- 


“Here’s your 


He 
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Communications 


Can You Answer This Question? 


Is the effect likely to be wholesome or 
otherwise, on our work in Greater New 
York, if Vanderveer Park Christian Church 
is compelled to stop its building operations 
at the street floor? 

Our local people have given heroically. 
The people of the community have responded 
generously. About fifteen hundred people 
outside of our own denomination have given 
something. Their gifts have ranged from 
ten cents to a thousand dollars. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $33,015 have been se- 
cured to date from all sources. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


A Lutheran church has just been located 
in a wonderfully promising field. But the 
general criticism is, they have blundered in 
the plans adopted. They have built as we 
may be compelled to build, only providing a 
basement floor. But this is not the point of 
the criticism. Great enterprises have start- 
ed this way. Their mistake has been in lay- 
ing an inadequate foundation to provide for 
future growth. Their ground area is insuf- 
ficient to allow for later expansion to any 
advantage. Our dimensions are 48 x 86. We 
shall have more than two and two-thirds 
their floor space. 

To carry out the architect’s plans later, 
when we come to rear our superstructure, 
requires that we spend over $50,000 before 
we can make full use of even our basement. 
That is to say, to build and furnish just the 
basement, will cost us more than $50,000. 
The cost for this entire first permanent unit, 
including furnishings, will be about $85,000. 
But the completed structure will give us 
nearly forty rooms. 


WHY WE NEED SUCH A LARGE PLANT 


More than four thousand people have 
moved within ten minutes’ walk of our 
church within three and a half years. Near- 
ly fifteen hundred of these people have 
shown their interest in our work by contrib- 
uting to our building. Only eleven of our 
own people outside of Brooklyn have given 
anything. 

Will these people of Brooklyn he likely 
to receive great inspiration from the “glo- 
rious Principles of the Christian Church” if 
I should take them into my confidence and 
tell them how few of our people have re- 
sponded to the appeal to establish here in 
this great metropolis a church whose plat- 
form is broad enough to permit any lover 
of Jesus Christ to stand upon it? 


Others must tell of the progress in this 
particular parish if it is told. I want to 
speak of the work—our work—in the great- 
er city. From April 1, 1925 to March 31, 
1926, the growth in church membership in 
this city has been 186%; in Sunday-school 
enrollment, 74%; in finance, 119%. 


ASSURANCES 


Assurances have come to me from scores 
of people that with better facilities for 
working, and the spirit of progress mani- 
fested thereby, our work is destined to grow 
by leaps and bounds in the next year or 
two. These assurances have come, however, 
on the assumption that we would go ahead 
with the architects’ plans for the comple- 
tion of our first unit. 

Without being authorized to do so, the 
secretary of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, who is a Disciple minister, as- 
sured the people in our campaign for funds 
that our denomination would stand back of 
the enterprise. Being a Disciple, and accus- 
tomed to that sort of support from his 
brethren in that communion, he took it for 


granted that our people would do it too. 
Questions are being asked about how far 
our people are going to help us. I am em- 
barrassed. What would you tell them? What 
do you want me to tell them? Do you want 
me to say to the people of this community, 
that the appeal has been made to our people, 
but only eleven out of 116,000 have respond- 
ed? Well, I wonder. 
P. S. SAILER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fun! Fun! 

Will it not be great sport to try to guess 
who the several writers of the “If I Were 
You” articles are to be as they appear from 
week to week? As no writer signs his name 
it will be as good as a cross-word puzzle to 
try to think through who each is. 

Do you give prizes, Mr. Editor, for the 
best guesses? 

Will the authors’ names be given later or 
will they not dare be revealed? 

Such a fine list of topics and such prac- 
tical ones. If I were not a Herald subscrib- 
er I would become one; but if I were not a 
subscriber how would I know what is about 
to happen unless some subscriber told me? 

Who knows the writers? No one but the 
editor? My, what a lot of things editors 
know! I’ve been looking at that list and I 
am already picking out some of them before 
the articles appear. But I’ll wait and see 
if “as it were” and “tongue-twisters” and 
“folks” and some other telltale signs are 


there. 
Bs we 


State Rights Are Not Dead 


You ask, in the heading of a leading edi- 
torial, “Who Killed State Rights, and 
How?” Then you proceed to argue the ques- 
tion of enforcement of the Volstead Act as 
if it were a part of the Federal Constitution. 

To your question I reply that the right 
of States has not been killed. The Amend- 
ment passed, together with others, after 
nine colonies had approved the original Con- 
stitution, for the purpose of interpreting 
that document, reserves to the individual 
States all powers not expressly delegated to 
Congress. Another Article of the ten known 
as the “bill of rights” guarantees certain 
liberties to the individual citizen. Both of 
these rights are infringed upon by the Vol- 
stead Act, and decisions in both Federal and 
State courts have nullified some of the more 
drastic provisions of that law. 

The point I wish to make, however, is the 
lack of basis for calling upon the State po- 
lice to co-operate in enforcement of Federal 
law to the extent asked in the case of the 
Volstead Act, and the confining of obedience 
to the Constitution to the one Amendment. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty in itself is 
a protest against intolerance in religion. The 
denomination it represents was born of a be- 
lief that essentials claimed by others were 
erroneous, or some deemed essential by you 
were not so regarded by them. All that is 
necessary, then, and its readers have their 
right to ask it, is an observance of the in- 
dividual right of a citizen to his own opinion 
on this moral issue without being denounced 
as traitor to the Constitution or in alliance 
in any sense with the vicious and intemper- 
ate. 

You quote Preident Coolidge on the duty 
of State and municipal police to help en- 
force Prohibition, but forget that it came in 
almost the next address after he had warned 
the people against the intrusion upon the sa- 
cred rights of sovereign States by national 
power. Instead, you pronounce State Rights 
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as a dead issue. I would remind you that qj. 
most the entire North refused to follow th 
Fugitive Slave law, enacted upon deman; 
of the South, which, with State prohibitio, 
in effect as a necessary means of self-py. 
tection, had a large part in forcing Nation, 
Prohibition on unwilling sister States. } 
no other class of violation of Federal law j 
the State called upon to assist in enforce 
ment. Federal authority is absolute over ql) 
premises in any State occupied by Gover. 
ment, and such premises are sacred fron 
State or local police intrusion. 


A total abstainer, I have abstained fron 
discussing the principle of Prohibition. 4 
believer in obedience to law, I have no «. 
casion to fear any law, even if the peopk 
do not give the moral support needed t 
make any law effective. Affiliated with , 
Christian Church, I still am willing other 
shall be guided by their own consciences, 

I do not expect the Eighteenth Ameni. 
ment to be repealed. I do hope an enforce. 
ment act may be enacted which will not jy 
its terms make a crime of an individual 
right. 

I further hope some statesman will push 
to adoption another Constitutional ameni- 
ment requiring popular approval of futur 
changes, just as was required in the Con. 
stitution itself. 


In conclusion, I am one of those who wel. 
come into the discussion of political prob- 
lems the increase of interest shown by the 
religious press. It will be of good effect ii 
the fullest tolerance can be shown. 


M. T. Wooprurr. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


To Ohio Sunday-school Workers 


As representative of the Ohio Christian 
Conference on the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio Council of Religious Education, | 
wish to report the following resolutions 
adopted at Tiffin, Ohio, June 16, 1926: 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, representing the denominations, met 
at this sixty-seventh annual convention of 
the il of Religious Education. 
adopt the following resolutions: 

. We recognize the fine type of work that 
is done by the Ohio Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and are desirous that this may be con- 
ae upon the present high educational 
level. : 

2. We recognize that this Ohio Council of 
Religious Education promotes the work off- 
cially adopted and approved by the denomi- 
nations in the terms of the merger. 

3. We desire to urge all Sunday-schools 
more adequately to render financial support 
to the work, and recommend that this be 
done through a regular agency of county 
pledges, each Sunday-school pledging a fair 
share of the work. paying the same through 
the county treasurer where such an organi 
zation exists. Where the county is not oI 
ganized, these moneys may be sent directly to 
the treasurer at 307 East Gay Street, Colum- 
bus. 


I am of the opinion that the Christian 
Sunday-schools of Ohio have, for the most 
part, been loyal to the County Sunday- 
school organization and I feel that we should 
continue this loyalty and financial support 
of this splendid organization that is doing 
such efficient work in promoting religious 
education and Christian leadership in Ohio. 

The above resolutions were approvel 
unanimously by the, denominational repre 
sentatives present at the Tiffin meeting. 

COTTRELL. 


Antwerp, Ohio. 


The Western Convention 
We were permitted to enjoy some go0 
and great things at the Western Christiat 
Convention at Palmer College. We saw 
many old friends and made new ones. Miss 
Lucy M. Eldredge, our young people's 
worker, was there. She was an instructo 
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in the Sunday-school work also. She is do- 
ing a wonderful work among the young 
people of our denomination wherever she 
goes. Any conference would be well repaid 
to be able to get her. 

We met for the first time our editor of the 
paper we love so well—The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty. His messages on missions and 
other themes showed us missions in a new 
light. As we think of Japan now we sce a 
dear little white-clad figure kneeling with 
shining face to receive God’s blessing. Japan 
means Angie Crew to us now. And as we 
think of Porto Rico, we see the weary and 
bent form of our dear Miss Williams who 
gave her very life to bring the message of 
salvation to the people of Porto Rico. God 
has no other way of working only through 
us. If we would only yield our lives unre- 
servedly into his hands and be hands and 
feet and lips for him to release his power! 
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We are sad when we think that so many 
times his hands are tied because of our un- 
consecrated hearts. 

The sweet fellowship we had together 
there at Palmer will be long remembered by 
many of us and the inspiration will be a 
help to us throughout the whole year. 

The Chamber of Commerce gave a ban- 
quet in a down-town church in honor of the 
faculty of the college and the convention 
delegates. There were one hundred and 
sixty present, and every one had a very en- 
joyable time. 

The people of Albany think a great deal 
of Palmer College: It has been a great asset 
tc them, and the business men and churches 
especially appreciate what Palmer has done 
for them. They are always ready to speak 
a good word for her. 

CORRESPONDENT. 

Clemons, Iowa. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, June 23—Children’s 
Sunday was most fittingly observed here. In 
the morning our Sunday-school gave one of 
the best concerts it ever produced to a large 
and appreciative audience. Our superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Justin Sawyer, is one of the best 
leaders we ever had and spares no effort to 
make the school successful. Her labors are 
appreciated by the people at large who have 
an interest in our children and their welfare. 
In the evening Mr. Turner gave one of his 
most helpful talks which was enjoyed by all. 
— On Sunday, the 20th, Mr. Turner was 
greeted by one of the largest audiences he 
has had lately and he certainly gave us a 
fine sermon from Zac. 8:2, the subject being, 
“The Great Vision.” The evening address 
was of the usual interest, the subject being, 
“Branches.” — The funeral of John P. Brooks 
was held at the chapel on Monday afternoon, 
June 21, Rev. Martin H. Turner officiating. 
Brother Brooks had been a member of our 
church for over forty years and in his 
younger days was one of our most regular 
attendants and efficient workers, being al- 
ready and willing to do whatever he 
could for the advancement of the Cause and 
the good of the “old chapel on the hill.” — 
Our Tuesday evening meeting was conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Williams, pastor of the Second 
Church at Kittery, Maine.—Amee. 


Ways 


Christian 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, June 17—Rev. J. M. Carmean has 
been recently blest with a new member to 
his Mt. Gilead congregation. They are re- 
joicing over a fine Children’s Day program. 
Though a country charge, this church has 
extra fine music. A double quartet was one 
of the features of the recent program. — 
Pastor Mahan and his Hord people are pre- 
Paring to move their church building over 
to the little town a half mile west of the 
present building. The new location is along 
the new conerete highway which has recently 
been constructed. Over four hundred dollars 
was raised in a short time to share the ex- 
pense. The lightning recently struck the 
building, doing great damage. — Illinois pas- 
tors are launching a school to be held with 
the Bethlehem church June 29 to July 2. — 
Pastor Winter baptized twelve at Newton 
last Sunday evening. — Rev. Paul Piersall 
has been ealled to the pastorate of Pierson 
and U. C. Chapel churches and will move 
there in August. — Rev. Carey Christy is to 
locate at Defiance for the fall semester. — 
There was one accession at Hidalgo the sec- 


ond Sunday. — Rev. F. G. Bell is to enjoy a 
basket dinner with his Ridge Church next 
Sunday. He will baptize a number also. — 
The Bethsadia, Indiana, Church has called 
Brother Bell to remain another year. Like- 
wise the Bethsadia, Illinois, Church extended 
a call to its pastor, Brother Price, another 
year. The South Bend Church has called 
Elder Price for the coming year.—Alvin O. 
Jacobs. 
INDIANA 


Lebanon, June 15—Browns Wonder and 
Fairview churches are now very busy with 
their home mission work. Browns Wonder 
held its Children’s Day service Sunday even- 
ing, June 13. It was a splendid program 
with good offering. The three young ladies 
who trained the children are receiving many 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


IF the record of all he did is true, 

And the record of all he said, 

Then the Christ to me is more than man— 
The Lord Divine instead. 

For | hardly think that a man would say 
The things which the Lord Christ said. 


Would a good man say, as the Lord Christ 
said, 
To the weary and sin oppressed, 
I am the way, the truth, the life, 
Come unto me and rest?” 
Would a good man say, as the Lord Christ 
said, 
“Come unto me and rest?” 


Could a mere man do what the Lord Christ 
did : 
By the lake of Galilee, 
Recall to life from the sleep of death, 
And still the raging sea? 
Could a mere man do—and the records say— 
He stilled the raging sea. 


The widow's son of far-off Nain, 
And the man of Bethany, 

And the turbulent waves of the angry lake, 
Call oft across to me— 

Could a mere man do what the Lord Christ 


did 
In the land of Galilee? 
—Anna Temple, in The Congregationalist. 
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praises for their fine program. This church 
has given over two hundred dollars for mis- 
sions and benevolences this year. Received 
five into the church this month. Also had a 
fine baptismal service, ten attending to that 
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ordinance. — Fairview will have its chil- 
dren’s service Sunday evening, June 20. We 
are expecting a fine program and offerings 
as they have good talent. Their Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor are doing good 
work as both have young people as their 
leaders. — We leave this good people Sep- 
tember 1 to go to Old Union, this being our 
home church. A unanimous call was ex- 
tended us in January, and we felt we ought 
to accept the call. Fairview will be a good 
field for some young wide-awake pastor. 
They have a large territory thickly settled 
with good graded school near the church. 
They have a nice modern building. — Young 
people at both churches are planning to at- 
tend the Young People’s Congress June 23 at 
Manson.—W. P. Kibbey. 


IOWA 


June 19—The Clemons Church is 
putting on a Daily Vacation Bible School, 
and after the first week results are very 
satisfactory. Everything is moving along 
nicely. There was some trouble in getting 
started because of lack of teachers. And 
the Disciple people of a neighboring town 
decided to co-operate with us and furnish one 
teacher. There are over ninety enrolled, 
ranging in ages from six to sixteen. Our 
church and consolidated school are in the 
same block. And they are using the school- 
rooms for the class period, which shows a fine 
spirit of co-operation of the people. — The 
Sunday-school work is moving along fine, but 
we do not have such a large attendance, as 
so many are away on their vacations.—Corre- 
spondent. 


Clemons, 


MARYLAND 

Havre de Grace, June 22—We readers of 
The Herald enjoy reading the Field Notes, 
but, as the editor said in the last issue, there 
is not much to write about this time of the 
year. The folks of the Webster Community 
Christian Church are very glad to say they 
have their minister, Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe, 
back at his regular place again, and he wishes 
me to say he certainly did appreciate the 
many kind letters he received from the Chris- 
tian brothers while he was ill. We were very 
glad and fortunate to have our associated 
minister, Rev. Richard Sutcliffe, of Phila- 
delphia, to fill the pulpit during Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
illness. He was with us every Sunday ex- 
cept one, and that Sunday we had the 
pleasure of having Capt. Eden, of the Salva- 
tion Army Corps of Havre de Grace. — We 
are having our Children’s Day service next 
Sunday. It is somewhat late, but on account 
of the many commencements we thought it 
advisable to wait. — The ladies of the church 
are expecting to have many social affairs 
during the month of July. On the fifth we 
are going to hold a cold supper, and July 21, 
the choir will take an excursion to Atlantic 
City in a pullman bus. The one they took 
last year was such a_ success that they 
thought it would mean a great deal of pleas- 
ure to go again this year.—Harriett E. 
Cooley. 

NEW YORK 

Port Byron, June 21—We are now closing 
our third month on the Emerson Christian 
Church field. The Emerson Church has been 
closed for over two years until lately when 
Prof. Dales had the doors opened. Before the 
closing of the church doors a split came and 
drew some away from the church, these hav- 
ing built a small edifice a mile north, so-called 
“Holiness.” It had an ill effect upon the com- 
munity and both edifices were closed after a 
time. I have made one hundred and fifty 
calls, reaching far into the country homes, 
with no other vehicle but feet and a cane, 
blistered feet and a tired body. — On June 6, 
I gave my illustrated lecture, “Why Am I a 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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“Oh, Wad Some Power” 


“Oh, wad some power the Giftie gie us 
To see oursils as ithers see us!" 


So cried one of the great poets; but that was before the day 

of newspapers and journalists and such. Now if one 
wants to know how others look at him, all he needs to do 
is to call in the reporters and they soon can tell him. And 
it is a good thing for a fellow to have such a glimpse of him- 
self now and then. It may smart a little, and maybe make 
him mad. And yet it is a good thing. It is also a good 
thing for us to know how the other fellow looks at our job 
and how he thinks he would handle it if he were Us instead 
of the Chap that he is. So The Herald of Gospel Liberty is 
going to print some 


“If I Were You” Articles 


Ir I WERE A LAYMAN, By a Pastor. 

Ir I WERE A Pastor, By a Layman. 

Ir I WERE A VISITING MINISTER, By Another Minister. 

Ir I WERE A DEACON, By a Minister. 

Ir I WERE A CONFERENCE DELEGATE, By a Conference President. 

IF I WERE THE EDITOR OF A RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL, By a Steady Sub- 
scriber. 

Ir I WERE A STEADY SUBSCRIBER, By a Long-time Editor. 

Ir I WERE A MODERN CHAP, By an Old-Timer. 

Ir I WERE AN OLD-TIMER, By a Modern Chap. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYER, By a Man Who Isn’t. 

Ir I WERE AN EMPLOYEE, By an Employer. 

Ir I WERE A PREACHER, By a Pew-Holder. 

IF I WERE A PEw-HOLpER, By a Preacher. 

Ir I WERE STARTING IN COLLEGE AGAIN, By a College Professor. 


These articles will have plenty of kick! They alone will 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription. But while you 
are getting them, you are getting a lot of other mighty good 
things also. There are a raft of things you can not afford— 
and one of them is, you can not afford to be without The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. It is worth too much to miss. 


“We are advertised by our loving friends.” So said the 
manufacturers of a common commercial article. They meant 
that their trade had been builded up through the fact that 
their pleased customers had told others about this article 
and how much they were pleased with it. This free adver- 
tising which comes by one friend telling another is one of 
the greatest factors in secular business. It ought to be an 
even greater factor in religious business. Every pleased 
reader of a religious book ought to recommend it to many 
others and brag it up to all their friends. Every pleased 
subscriber to a religious periodical ought to sound its praises 
frequently and persuasively to their friends and persuade 
them to subscribe for it. A religious organization like The 
Christian Publishing Association ought to be able to depend 
far more upon such free advertising on the part of its 
friends than any secular business organization can do. But 
can it? 

Do you frequently praise The Herald among your friends 
and urge them to read it and subscribe for it? 


Here is a great opportunity. Tell them of these coming 
articles and what a fine paper The Herald is and what it 
can mean to them as a stimulus and inspiration. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton Ohio 














Vacation! 


Yes, of course you are planning it 
now. You expect to fish, go swimming, 
boating, play golf and stroll through the 
woods, over hills and down valleys. 


You will sleep and play, 
But not all the day, 
You will read some good books 
While you stroll and lounge in the shady 
nooks. 
Here’s a list for folks like you 
Selected by a friend who enjoys recreation 
too. 
Order them now, before you go. 
They’re good, we’ve told you so. 


Money, Love and Kate, Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. Price 


Men of Iron, Howard Pyle. Price 


The Gaspards of Pine Croft, Ralph Con- 
ner. 


Thinking Through, Dr. Alva Martin Kerr. 
The Greatest of These, Rev. J. D. Jones. 


Finding God in Books, Rev. 
Stidger. Price 


Imagination and Religion, S. Parkes Cad- 
man. 


Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch 
Preachers, Simpson and Thompson. 


The Imprisoned Splendor, A Study in 
Human Value, J. H. Chambers 
Macauley. Price 


Modern Use of the Bible, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 


Books of Edgar A. Guest: 


A Heap o’ Livin’. 

Just Folks. 

Poems of Patriotism. 

The Path to Home. 

When Day is Done. 

The Passing Throng. 
Rhymes of Childhood. 
Making the House a Home. 
My Job as a Father. 


Price, $1.25 each. 
Order of 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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(Continued from page nineteen) 

Christian,” to an audience of nearly two hun- 
dred. — Last evening the audience room was 
well filled. Mrs. Dillon and Mrs. Clark, the 
church clerk and a school-teacher, for over 
three weeks had been gathering up the chil- 
dren, by phone and otherwise. So the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises—the first that have been 
held for over five years—will never be for- 
gotten in Emerson and surrounding country. 
In closing the program, Mrs. Dillon gave a 
reading entitled, “Thanksgiving Ann,” which 
was well received. — Following this part of 
the program a father and mother and their 




















four children were consecrated to God. Oil 
was not used, but water, an emblem of purity. 
Then came the reception of eight new mem- 
bers. An offering for missions was _ also 
taken at this time. — Mrs. Dillon is having 





the lady members and well wishers come to 
the parsonage Thursday afternoon to organ- 
ize for greater accomplishments.—John A. 
Dillon, Pastor. 









PENNSYLVANIA 
East Springfield, June 22—The Calenaar 
Society of the East Springfield Church. Rev. 













H. L. Lott pastor, held its regular monthly 
meeting in the basement of the church 
Thursday afternoon, June 17. Twenty-six 
members were present, One comfort was 
tied off. The committee in charge of the 





Franklinton furnishings reported that all the 
materials had been purchased. We expect to 
pack the box at our next meeting. The 
money is on hand and will be sent soon, also. 
- The Sunday-school is increasing in attend- 
There were seventy-six present last 

In the evening the Children’s Day 
program was held. The children presented 
the pageant, “Youth's Coronation.” It was 
beautifully presented and the church was 
well filled. The home mission offering 
was over twelve dollars.—A Reader. 
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Sunday. 













Defiance College Commencement 


HE chapel program, June 11, marked the 
opening of a very successful commence- 
ment season at Defiance College. The an- 
nouncements of honors and awards together 
with President Caris’ parting message to tne 
students of 1925-26 made a most impressive 


service. The Saturday evening recital by the 
students in the Department of Expression re- 
vealed a high type of dramatic ability. After 
this program the annual reunions of the liter- 
uty societies occurred. A good number of 


former students were present. 

Sunday brought to the college two notable 
the graduates’ obligations in 
the spiritual world. The baccalaureate ad- 
Dr. Wm. A. Harper, president of 
Elon College, on “Human Limitations of the 
Divine,” was a scholarly appeal to the grad- 
uates to remove from their minds any limita- 
tions an inherited view of life may have 
placed on God. In the Sunday evening ad- 
dress to the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. CG. A,, Dr. 
Stephen K, Mahon, pastor of the Epworth M. 
E. Church of Toledo, made a forceful plea 
the college student to be true to his best 
ideals, 

The annual dinner of the Woman's Com- 
mission and Trustees and the commencement 
concert were the important events on Mon- 
program. Dr. Harper, as_ principal 
Speaker at the dinner, addressed the group 
on “Present Tendencies in American Cor- 
leges."| The concert which followed drew a 
large crowd to Weston Auditorium for a most 
*njoyable program that revealed the good 
work that is being done in both instrumental 
and vocal instruction. 

Tuesday was a busy day on the campus. 
The annual meeting of the Trustees, whicn 
‘asted a greater part of the day, proved to be 
most worth while. Greater accomplishments 


addresses on 


dress by 


day’s 
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for Defiance College are expected to result 
from this meeting. The meetings of the 
Woman's Commission and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation were also held Tuesday morning. The 
work of both organizations is vital to the 
future of the college. The alumni banquet, 
which occurred later in the day, was well at- 
tended and enjoyed. Following the banquet, 
Weston Auditorium was crowded as it has 
seldom been in its history, for the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” by the 
senior class. The class is to be congratu- 
lated on the presentation of this play. This 
performance was followed by the traditional 
lantern walk and senior bonfire. 

The commencement exercise, Wednesday 
morning, proved to be a fitting climax for 
the commencement season. Dr. Ozora S&S. 
Davis, president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, gave in a most inspiring way the 
commencement address, on “Yourself.” In 
discussing this topic he told the graduating 
class that the greatest task of the individual 
is the achievement of personality for the 
good of the world. After the address Presi- 
dent Caris presented diplomas to thirty-six 
graduates. They leave their Alma Mater 
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LIFE’S SONG 
DONT let the song go out of your life, 


Though it chance sometimes to flow 
In a minor strain, it will blend again, 
With the major tone you know. 


What though shadows rise to obscure life's 
skies, 
And hide for a time the sun, 
The sooner they'll lift and reveal the rift, 
If you let the melody run. 


Don't let the song go out of your life, 
Though your voice may have lost its thrill, 
Though the tremulous note may die in your 
throat, 
Let it sing in your spirit still. 


Don’t let the song go out of your life, 
Let it ring in the soul while here, 
And when you go hence, ‘twill follow you 
thence, 
And sing on in another sphere. 


—Selected. 
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with our heartiest good wishes for lives of 


service. 


Professor W. P. Lawrence 


Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?—2 
Samuel 3:38. He fell not on the field of 
martial glory, in a ripe old age, surrounded 
by his friends and loved ones; but he went 
as one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

We do honor to the memory of a modest, 
faithful, cheerful Christian. For thirty and 
six years he has lived in our midst here at 
Elon College, a busy, useful life. I attribute 
this to his faith in God, love for the old 
Book, diligence in business, and a cheerful 
spirit. To him faith was an anchor to the 
soul, sure and steadfast, unmoved by modern 
doubt. To him God was a Father, loving 
his children; a shepherd leading beside the 
still waters and into green pastures, and if 
sometimes into the valley and shadow, his 
rod and his staff comfort and his goodness 
and mercy follow. To him Jesus was a 
precious Savior and a loving friend, the 
Holy Spirit an abiding presence and the 
house of many mansions as real as his own 
happy home. 

To those who knew him intimately I need 
not say he loved his Bible. To him it was 
a living inspiration—its oracles the voice of 
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God, its promises messages from his Heaven- 
ly Father, its teachings the chart of his life 
and the polar star of his hope. This book 
kept him off the reef and shoals and gave 
him a long and prosperous voyage over the 
restless sea of life into the haven of eternal 
calm. This example of childlike faith is his 
greatest legacy to us. It inspired confidence 
and hope, sanctified his buoyant spirit, gave 
him a kindlier consideration for others and 
enabled him in his own quiet way to do 
faithfully the daily tasks of life too often 
neglected for more daring achievements and 
showy ambition. 

Such a life as his must be judged by its 
total impression rather than by a few bold 
details. It is never fully appreciated and 
cannot be described. The few bold strokes 
which some men make on the canvass of life 
arrest our attention, but the man who blends 
the light and shade and combines life’s many 
colors into a Christian character does a 
greater service and evinces a more skillful 
workmanship. In life we see only the more 
salient features. Only when the angel of 
death hangs on the walls of memory the 
picture of our loved ones do we get the right 
perspective. During his earthly life, even 
to his most intimate friends, Jesus was only 
a teacher from God, the prophet that was 
to come, the Jewish Messiah. After the 
resurrection morn and the ascension day 
they saw in him the Son of God and the 
Savior of the world. 

The experience of Moses is that of every 
child of God. Humanly speaking he leaves 
his life-task unfinished. At the end of life 
he has only reached a Nebo and seen the dis- 
tant outlines of his life’s ambition, a refor- 
mation begun, an enterprise projected, plans 
just put into operation and then he is called 
to the lonely vale when to human appear- 
ances his work, his family, church, society, 
needed him most. 

It was true of Jesus himself. Luke speaks 
of his life of Christ as what Jesus began to 
do and to teach. Some persons had been 
healed, some hearts had been cheered, some 
lives made better, leavening truths put into 
a few minds. The many things of his larger 
purposes and work, even his own disciples 
could not understand while he was with 
them in the flesh. He must go away that 
human limitations may be removed, that 
their own spiritual perception may be quick- 
ened and that he may be far enough from 
them to get a right perspective of Christ as 
the perfect revelation of God. 

There was no bright light in the cloud 
that gathered over Gethsemane that hung 
its nightly pall over Calvary and bid him 
whom they thought should restore the King- 
dom to Israel. They thought their Master’s 
work had ended in failure and the last star 
of hope had set behind a cloud, but when 
they saw Jesus above their loved Olivet they 
realized that their own work was just be- 
ginning. All that Jesus began both to do 
and to teach was to live in them; and that 
Jesus who was dead but is alive again was 
to appear in them and through them in the 
Church of God. J. U. NEWMAN. 

Elon College, N. C. 


Christ, and Our Hope of 
a New Earth 


(Continued from page eight) 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any- 
more.” That this prophecy has to deal with 
a time that is beyond our day is assured, 
because there has never been such a time 
as that in the history of the world. And 
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that this can never come to pass, in the 
very nature of things until genuine religion 
is the leading force and power in the world 
is certain. 

In a little book published some years ago 
by Dr. Lynch, “The Christian in War Time,” 
the author says this: 

The one thing every Christian should now be urg- 
ing unceasingly is that Christian ethics be extended 
to cover the relationships of nations, as it has all the 
other conditions of human life. It must be driven 
home to the conscience of all men, everywhere, that 
it can not be wrong for a man to steal, and right 
for a nation; that it can not be wrong for a man 
to destroy his fellow-man, and right for a nation to 
destroy its fellow-nation; that is can not be wrong 
for men to settle their disputes with guns, and right 
for nations to do this. It must be made a sort of 
universal sense in men that the same test of great- 
ness and goodness applies to nations as to men. 
There ought to be the same unwritten law of honor 
in the hearts of governments that exist in the hearts 
of Christian men... . Christian brotherhood must 
be extended beyond national boundaries; otherwise it 
is not Christian, only national. Christianity is na- 
tional now in some countries; it can never be any- 
thing but international. It is for the world or for 
nobody. So, too, if nations are not brought under 
its sway. individuals will not stay there permanently. 
One standard of ethics in the Kingdom of God should 
be on every Christian’s lips at this time, night and 
day. 


When the Christian religion comes to the 
top, the whole world will witness these 
changes. When men will seek first the 
Kingdom of God, than the Kingdom of God 
will be found. And when that Kingdom has 
come, it will apply to man in all his rela- 
tions whether those relations are individual, 
national, or even international. After all, 
back of everything national or internaional 
stands man, and God will deal with him as 
an individual. It is just as foolish to say 
that the principles of Christ cannot be ap- 
plied to a man as it is that they cannot be 
applied to a nation or to a number of na- 
tions. It is certain that we shall not have 
a new earth until these principles of Christ 
become international. 

In going back to Micah’s prophecy we 
read that when Christianity shall become 
triumphant, when the new earth shall come, 
“They shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree; none shall make 
them afraid; for the mouth of the Lord of 
hosts hath spoken it.”” Many a man has his 
vine and fig tree today, but sin resting 
heavy on his heart makes him afraid; and 
many others, who have not the sins to 
trouble them, have not the vine nor the fig 
tree, because they are robbed by the sins of 
others. But when Christ shall reign, and 
sin be cast out, there shall be both the vine 
and the fig tree, the nourishment, the beauty 
and the sweetness of life, and they shall be 
enjoyed by hearts that are in perfect peace. 

Another very interesting thing is sug- 
gested by the prophet; “In that day saith 
the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, 
and I shall gather her that is driven out, 
and her that is afflicted.” All life’s 
stumblers, all the banished and exiled ones, 
all the afflicted, all those who have so cruelly 
suffered, all these shall be saved and pro- 
vided for when true religion sits at the top 
of life. Today the law often builds traps 
for men’s weaknesses, puts a snare in the 
way of the man who is halt and lame, and 
lays a burden on the weak shoulders, but 
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when Christ rules it will be made hard for 
men to do wrong. 

But some one says, ‘“‘After all, this is only 
an optimistic dream, and if it ever should 
come to pass, it will be long after I am 
gone out of the earth.” Right there is where 
we so often stumble, and right where we 
keep the new earth from becoming a reality. 
It may become a reality in us, and thus to 
the world, if we will keep our religion at 
the top of our life’s mountain. All our am- 
bitions and desires, all our purposes and 
motives, all our love and sympathy may flow 
upward into the sanctuary of God on the 
summit of our lives. And when that is true, 
greed and avarice and passion and pride will 
no longer rule in us, but the law of your 
life and mine will “go forth out of Zion.” 
The new earth will come when Christ comes 
in all his fullness in your life and mine, 
and it will never come until then. 


Mexico Today 


(Continued from page etght) 


in Mexico. This is entirely untrue. I hold 
no office under the present administration 
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“ONCERS” 

O LORD, I thank thee~-for thy love 
That makes my life so bright, 
For this | praise thee Sabbath morn— 

But not on Sunday night. 


I’m glad to hear our choir chant 
My pure and deep delight; 
On Sunday morn I hear them sing, 

But not on Sunday night. 


I love to hear our pastor speak; 
His views are sound and right, 
They feed my soul on Sabbath morn, 
But not on Sabbath night. 


At 11:00 A. M. I stroll to church 
In Sunday garb bedight; 

But, Lord, I crave my easy chair 
And slippers Sunday night. 


Lord, bless our church, and help to arm 
Our preacher's soul with might, 

To charge the sinful ramparts of 
My empty pew at night. 
—Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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in Mexico and I can speak freely on this 
subject. The government cannot be classi- 
fied as Bolshevist in any way. Organized 
labor is not communistic in its views. Both 
the government and the leaders of organized 
labor are trying to give the millions of work- 
ing people in Mexico a chance to live and 
develop normally. They are doing this by 
organizing them in such a way that they 
may be mutually protected, both from the 
excesses of capitalism and the exploitation 
of others. They only seek for living wages, 
for reasonable working hours, and for other 
similar rights. 

The Mexican Constitution provides for the 
eight-hour day and abolishes child labor. 
The government is enforcing those laws. 
The Constitution provides for a minimum 
wage that assures laboring people of living 
in a normal way. In the past such poor 
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wages have been paid in Mexico that the 
people at large have been underfed to th 
point of physical degeneration. Any up. 
prejudiced person who has traveled through 
Mexico can testify to this. The Mexican 
government is merely trying to give the 
lower classes a chance to live and to develop 
normally. That is certainly not against the 
ideals of the American people. 


I know many foreign investors in Mexico 
who have no objection to these principles 
and who are working in perfect harmony 
with the Mexican government. They do not 
fee] that there is any danger of the gover. 
ment running wild or turning toward con- 
munism. Any experiment will soon reveal 
itself as right or wrong and the intelligent 
Mexican will be quick to perceive it. But 
the right experiment in solving difficult so- 
cial problems will certainly not be denied 
Mexico. One thing is sure, that the leaders 
in public life almost unanimously are doing 
their best to lead the people normally to a 
larger development. 


It is claimed that public administration in 
Mexico is corrupt; that grafters are found 
everywhere who are after money and not in- 
terested in the establishment of a good gov- 
ernment. Let me remind you that nearly 
all our troubles come from the fact that the 
Mexican government has not been willing 
to yield to the demands of certain large in- 
vestors who desire certain laws to be 
changed. Now if Mexican officials were only 
after graft, it would be a great deal easier 
to fall in line with the moneyed people who 
are willing to give them large financial sup- 
port. But the very fact that they have re 
fused year after year to yield to the de 
mands of these capitalists shows that such 
officials are not after personal gain but are 
devoted to the carrying out of a real social 
program. 

Recen-iy there has been much misrepre- 
sentation on the question of religion. Many F 
Americans have the idea that there is 4 
great religious persecution going on in Mer- 
ico. There is nothing of the kind. What 
the Mexican government is trying to do is 
to eliminate political activities of all church- 
es, regardless of their particular faith. | 
can openly and sincerely say to the Ametr- 
ican people that there is no such thing as 4 
religious persecution going on in Mexico. 
The government has shown not only in its 
utterances to the public but in its handling 
of the problem that it desires to grant the 
utmost religious liberty that is found in any 
modern nation with no one being molested 
because of his religious beliefs. 


What I have said is enough to show that 
the American public ought to be very care- 
ful in reading news about Mexico. Partial 
information without the proper backgrouné 
may mislead the public mind. Mexico wants 
to be properly understood in the United 
States. We hope that the American people 
may take enough interest in Mexico to 
study and understand our problems and be 
patient with us, giving us sufficient time t? 
solve them rightly. 





